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Is this Where You Live Willy 


Public Relations 


They Learn to Cook and Sew 








Gats off to the 


fine folks we've 


serued in 1952. 


Merry Christmas 


and a Hery Happy 


New Year. 
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WE DEPEND ON McGowan Sign Company in St. Louis, WE DEPEND ON men like T. W. Petersen, a container com- 


Missouri, and other small businesses in many places. Here pany expert, to help solve packaging problems at our 
Joseph McGowan reproduces Standard Oil’s familiar Torch refineries. Glenn H. Whetzell (left) of Standard Oil is 
and Oval sign for a special display. Services such as this shown consulting with Mr. Petersen. The experience and 
help our 49,700 employees to produce and market the skills of thousands of other business firms are brought to 
products necessary to keep millions of Americans rolling. bear on problems we meet in serving you better. 


LOOK WHAT YOU START 
WHEN YOU START YOUR CAR 


ou have your Standard Oil dealer ‘‘fill ’er 
vu You get your change—and a friendly 
“thank you.” You turn your ignition key and 
start rolling on your way. 

And here’s what you start rolling on our side 
of the pump—thousands of separate businesses 
working to supply your needs. . . businesses on 
which Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies 
depend in serving you. From oil well to service 
station, we depend on others. . . on 32,000 sup- 
pliers who make everything from our red tank 
trucks to the rubber bands for office use. Large 
and small, they help us make and market more 
than 2,000 petroleum products for your con- 
venience and comfort. 

Thousands of other companies use our prod- 
ucts for your convenience and comfort, too. 





Railroads, airlines, buses get you there with our 
help. Your nylon clothing, television set, electric 
light, the hot water and heat in your building 
may depend on petroleum we have supplied. 
Supplying the steadily increasing everyday de- 
mand for oil has built an industry, too, that is 
large enough to provide the oil so vital to 
national defense. 

So you see how you, and millions of other 
customers of Standard Oil, keep things rolling 
—for the 49,700 men and women of our company 
and for countless hundreds of thousands of 
people in other businesses, all depending on 
each other—all depending on you. 


Standard Oil Company 





THEY DEPEND ON US. G. E. Carlson, engineer of the THEY DEPEND ON US. Dealer Richard F. Almer of Cloquet, 
Burlington R.R.’s California Zephyr, climbs into his cab. Minnesota, services the car of Frank L. Redfield. Mr. 


This three-unit diesel locomotive uses 3,620 gallons of fuel Almer and thousands of other independent businessmen 
on the 1,038-mile Chicago-Denver run. To meet ever- rely on us for quality products. They build their businesses 
growing needs, Standard Oil has plowed back two thirds through personalized service and through Standard Oil’s 
of its profits in recent years for expanded facilities. constant improvement of reasonably priced products. 
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2D nd Lt. 
oseph - Hodriguez 


US. Army 


Medal of Honor 








_— YARDS TO GO. From 
atop the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. The 
squad was caught; Red mortars began zero-ing 
for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez (then Pfe., 
with only seven months service) broke loose 
and dashed up the fire-swept slope, throwing 
grenades. Disregarding the fire concentrated 
on him, he wiped out three foxholes and two 
gun emplacements. Alone, he accounted for 15 
enemy dead, led the rout of the enemy, and 


saved the lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach an 
objective, that’s O.K.,” says Lieutenant Rod- 
riguez. “But when you can find a surer way to 


your goal, so much the better. 





“That’s why I was glad when I heard that peo- 
ple like you own nearly 50 billion dollars in 
U. S. Defense Bonds. | believe that a strong, 
peaceful America is our objective. And the sure 
way to reach it is through backing our strength 


with your strength by investing in Bonds!” 
* * * 


New E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds 
bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest. com- 
pounded semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 
months and is higher in the early years. 2) A// ma- 
turing E Bonds automatically go on earning a/ter ma 
turity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start 
investing in better-paying United States Series E De- 
fense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the sirong! 


hor peace and prosperity save with US. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Christmas is a season that tends to engage the whole 
world in a conspiracy of love for young and old. 

It is as gentle as the child featured on the cover, 

it gives us the loveliest festival of the 

revolving year, even so—its voice has strong authority. 
—Photo: Courtesy Salt Lake City Schools 
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Send all Contributions to the Editor 
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Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

e Subject areas 

e Grade levels 





We have America’s finest library of 
educational, religious and entertain- 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 | 
titles. 
Fast efficient services from our | 
large library. 


Write today for your free catalog COuce 
Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 








The Hotel with a Heart 
In the Heart of Kansas City 


the New 


Hotel KANSAS CITIAN 


fireproof—400 rooms—400 baths | 
Hote | 
— Kansas © 
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Your Home away from Home 





Announcing Special Rates 
To Teachers and Their Families 
Hotel Kansas Citian offers Spe- 
cial Week End Rates to Teach- 
ers and their families. Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays as well 
as all Hoiidays ... the following 
rates: 
Singles $3.00 . . . Doubles $4.00 

Twin Beds $5.00 

NO charge for Children 











parking across street 
for reservations, write, phone or wire 


O. W. NICHOLLS, General Mgr. 





TEACHING READING 


“How Children Learn to Read,” 
is another of the Office of Education 
Bulletins which shows how subject 
matter is introduced into the program 
of a modern school. 

This new _ booklet 
teacher’s part in the reading experi- 
ences of children, and ways 
that parents can help in making the 
learning-to-read years of the child’s 
life both happy and successful. 

The bulletin is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 25 cents 


BIOLOGY 

A complete study of highschool biol- 
ogy teaching in the country is provided 
in the Office of Education publication, 
“The Teaching of General Biology in 
the Public Highschools of the United 
States.” 

The 


describes’ the 


presents 


variety of 
enrollments, 


bulletin gives the 
biology courses taught, 
rumber of laboratory work, labora- 
tory facilities, and inovations and 
problems in biology teaching in public 
highschools. 

The booklet can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 


CORE CURRICULUM 


curriculum which has a 
students in a 


to organize and 


A core 
m:eaning for all 
ary school is difficult 


second- 


promote. 


\ new Office of Education bulletin, 
“Corte Curriculum Development — 
Problems and Practices,” brings to 
light some of the problems that per- 
plex teachers and administrators and 
suggests new ways to solve these 
problems. 

Reasons for establishing the core 


are: To all 
experience 


curriculum students a 
common body of organ- 
ized around personal and social prob- 
lems which are real to them here and 
now, and to give boys and girls experi- 
ences which will lead them to become 
better citizens. 

The core program enables the teach- 
er to sense real problems more easily 
and to discover the immediate concerns 
of individuals and groups. Under the 
system one teacher spends two or 
more periods with the: same group. 
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Office of 


This Education bulletin 
will give more complete information 
on the core curriculum. It is available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 30 
cents. 


TEACHING THE SIX R’S 
PRODUCES PROBLEMS 


Parents expect schools to teach their 
children more than the traditional 3 
R’s these days and a new Office of 
Education picture booklet tells of the 
difficulties arising when schools also 
try to teach children how to get along 


with people, how to make a living, 
and the duties of citizenship. 
The booklet, “The 6 R’s,” tells of 


the need for new classrooms and more 
trained teachers. It will be useful in 
showing the public what the needs of 
schools are. 

Copies are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Price, 10 cents 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
FILM TITLES LISTED 


The Card Division of the Library 
of Congress has recently published a 
catalog listing titles of motion pictures 
and filmstrips for which Library of 
Congress film catalog cards are avail- 
able, 

Some 4,600 films are represented in 
the compilation. The list makes avail- 
able to charge of collec 
tions of film materials the motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips for which the Li- 
brary of Congress supply 
printed cards and ordering 
procedure to obtain the cards. 

The catalog is available from the 
Card Division of the Library of Con- 
egress, Washington, D. C. 


persons in 


can now 
explains 


FOREST CONSERVATION 
HISTORY FROM 1620 TOLD 

The development of forest conser- 
vation in the United States from colon- 
ial times to the present is traced in a 
new booklet issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The 24-page publication prepared 
by the Forest Service, is titled, “High- 
lights in the History of Forest Con- 
servation.” It presents chronologically 
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the important state and federal laws 
dealings with forestry, action taken 
under these laws, and the develop- 
ment forestry organizations from 
1620 t 1951. 

A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Docurents, Government Printing Of- 
fce, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 15 
cents. 


COLD FACTS ON COLDS 
Walt Disney Productions has re- 
cently released a ten-minute animated 
technicolor film entitled “How to 
Catch a Cold” which is available for 
showitigs in schools and college. 
Since the common cold accounts for 
more classroom absences than any 
other ailment, this film’s story of the 
cold and how to fight it is highly 
practical for school use. To arrange 
for showings write to: Association 
Films, 35 West 45th St., New York. 


FILM GUIDE AIDS 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Teachers of economics and com- 
mercial subjects will find a pamphlet 
published by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education helpful in mak- 
ing selections of visual aids for class- 
room use. 

The booklet, “Guide to Films in 
Economic Education,” gives a critical 
evaluation of films and filmstrips on 
economic problems and points out 
strong and weak points in each. The 
guide tells the subject matter treated, 
how it is developed, who produced it, 
and what age groups can use it most 
profitably. 

Copies may be ordered from the Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, 1201 
l6th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
C. Price, $1, with discounts for quan- 
tity orders. 


VOCATIONS BOOKLET 
DISCUSSES VOCATIONS 

“Education for Citizenship in Voca- 
tional Schools” is a German publica- 
tion on vocational education based on 
the second International Conference 
of Vocational Education held in Maul- 
bronn, Germany in July 1951. Repre- 
sentatives of France, England, West- 
ern Germany, Norway, Switzerland, 
and the United States met to discuss 
vocational education in regard to the 
social studies and citizenship. 

The results of this workshop are 
contained in this 64-page booklet 
Which is available through Harold 
Robinson, Education Adviser, Office 
of the Land Commissioner for Wuert- 
temberg-Baden, 1012 8th St., Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

A survey of the results of the first 
Conference meeting in Struttgart dur- 
ing 1950 also is available. This book, 
entitled “Problems of Vocational Edu- 
cation,” aims to acquaint educators 
of various countries with each other 
and with the various education 
Systems. 
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Missouri 
Teachers 












FOR SOME IT WILL MEAN 
—health and happiness to a degree 
you never knew before. TO OTHERS 
it may be just long days of disability 
and the worry of increasing expenses. 
BUT TO ALL we hope it reveals the se- 
cure and peaceful feeling of being prepared 

against the unexpected disability. Your 
official M.S.T.A. Group Plan of Disability 
Income Insurance will provide this for you! 
















sponsored by 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Underwritten by 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


MAIL 


THIS 
COUPON 


TODAY!!! 












MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send me more information about the LOW-COST Group 
Plan of Income Protection for members. 
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TIMMY TIME 


CLOCK PUZZLE 


WILL INCREASE 
YOUR CHILD’S 


Beret ~ oe nd 
Fe 


LQ. 








An all- 

time Sifo 

favorite 

..-Timmy 
Time im- 
ports the 
necessary 
learning of 
telling time 
to youngsters 
age 3 to 7%. 








Hour after hour is spent with smiling 
Timmy Time. Thirteen removable 
Pieces fit only in their correct order. 
Sparkling and attractive, all Sifo puz- 
zles are made with only safe, non-toxic 
coloring. 


Send for free 16-page catalog of over 
150 Sifo favorites for ages 1% to 10 
years. 


THE SIFO COMPANY 


353 Rosabel St. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 











See Us For ALL Your 


CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT 


and Supplies 





es 
FREE planning service in 
* designing or expanding 
e your cafeteria. 
Park Free 
Adjoining 





CHestnut 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 4040 


1003-11 Market St. 





New Faculty Members 





Washburn 
Roy Hensley, Jr., 
Charles Bryant, mathematics. 


Kahoka 


Jeanne Rohde, elementary music and 


coach and science; 


art; Mary Privia, sixth grade; Ruby 

Sisson, seventh grade; Laura Ruth 

Elulse, commerce; Bernice Vickers, 

library and study hall. 

Willow Springs Highschool 
Wade Hartley, Joseph P. Hudson, 


Mrs. Rubey Hines, Mrs. Lillian Smith, 
and Carroll Lewis. 


Advance 
Samuel Humble, social studies: 
Grace Higgs, mathematics; Lois 


Brauer, vocational home economics; 
Kenneth Agin, commerce; Helen Hum 


ble, second grade. 


New Franklin 

Laura Nell Levis, second 
Mrs. Alvin Adams, fourth grade; Al 
vin Adams, industrial arts and driver 
education; Jack Keene, mathematics 
and general science. 


Orrick 

Lois Kavanaugh, home economics; 
Bill Mordue, coach and social studies; 
Donald Blair, principal, shop and so- 
cial studies; Harold Turner, elemen- 
tary and highschcol music. 


grade; 


Bonne Terre 

Kenneth Kirk, elementary principal; 
Marlene Mayer, kindergarten; Mrs. 
Ruth Waller, first grade; Mrs. Helen 
Hare, third grade; Mrs. Herbert Ban- 
gert, fourth grade; Margaret Gregory, 
vocational home economics; Delores 
Reynolds, social science; Sallee Settle, 
physical education; Charles Smith, 
thysical education; Sherman Tucker. 
band. 


Macks Creek 

Esther Adams, fourth grade; Clara 
Jean Elliott, sixth grade; Roger 
Woodle, music; Marty Shahbaz, phy- 
sical education director; Mrs. Nancy 


Sallee, third grade; Anita Edwards, 
office secretary. 
Milan 


Darrel Gourley, physical education, 
Mildred Hoss, mathematics and citi- 
zenship; Morris J. Rosenthal, art and 
American history; Leland Jenkins, ele- 
mentary supervisor; Mrs. Helen Ben- 
nett, fifth grade; Mrs. Eva Lintner, 
elementary music; Mrs. Ruth Mont- 
gomers, seventh grade; Harvey R. De- 
Volld, Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. Rose 
Kisser, Mrs. Mahala Sherwood, Mrs. 
Grace Smith, Mrs. Irene Torrey, and 
Mrs. Nola Yardley, all new ward 
teachers. 


Fayette 
Nelle Rose Hoffman, counselor and 
social studies; Mary Lee George, Eng- 





Johnsor and 


lish and French; L. L. 


and music; Mrs. J]. E. Staplet art: 
Mrs. Mary D. Ellerman, first gcrade: 
Mrs. Barbara’ Bennitt, elementary 
music. 
Dixon 

Joann Healey, vocational home eco 
nomics; Mrs. Roena Elkins, music: 
Mrs. Reba Roberson, eighth grade: 


Mrs. Sarene Bradsky, seventh gerade: 
Mrs. Edith Bauer, third grade; Mary 
Louise Bear, fifth grade. 


Van Buren 

Charles D. Carrens, Ivan Bidewell. 
and Cytha J. Mills in the highschool: 
Mrs. Greta Hodges, Mrs. Katherine 
Randolph and Mrs. Maxine Clark in 
the elementary grades. 


Chillicothe 

Elizabeth Bates, elementary music 
supervisor; Jo Anne Stacy, commerce; 
Roder Nyberg, diversified occupations 
and guidance; Howard Cummins, in- 
dustrial arts; Mrs. Robert Frith, Eng- 
lish; Mrs. Elsie Pearson, Central Ele- 
mentary school; Mrs. Mary Williams, 
primary grades and music at Garrison 
School; John Griste, coach; Frank 
Fendorf, head of music department; 
William Slayton, driver training and 
assistant coach. 


Union 

John A. Rauh, superintendent of 
schools; E. Wm. Landes, junior high- 
school principal; Clyde E. Brown, in- 
dustrial arts; Jane B. Davis, library 
and English; Sarah V. Smith, English 
and art; Polly F. Scott, mathematics; 
Rryant Bay, science and mathematics 
in upper grades; Seeber Leslie, art and 
social studies in upper grades; Irene 
Selby, fifth grade; Lola Jennings, third 
grade; Harriet Butler and Fay Schu- 
macher, first grade. 


Webster Groves 


Fred Boerker, social studies and 
English; James Hayes, English and 


journalism; Ann Ludeman, home eco- 
nomics; N. M. Malouf, social studies 
and English; Frank C. Noble, English 
and student counseling; Robert W. 
Reynolds, instrumental music; James 
C. Shapleigh, citizenship and geogra 
phy; Alma Deane Smith, highschool 
vocal music; Frances A. Miller, Eng- 
lish and speech; Billie D. Rinehart, 
home economcs; Mary Ruth Bruenig, 
highschool nurse. New teachers in 
the elementary schools are: Ruth 
Brockman, Joan Brueggemann, Bar- 


bara Frese, Avery; Ida Lueddecke, 
Colleen Moore, Carol Phillips, Joan 
Ruddy, Bristol; Elizabeth Doenges, 


Peggy Ann Hartwig, Clark; Geraldine 
Evans, Douglass; Constance Kling, 
Sarah Lee Metcalfe, Susan Park, Kath- 
leen Thomas, Edgar Road; Berneda 
Wampler, Goodall; Myra D. Gretzin- 
ger, Catherine Holm%h, Hudson; Ar 
lene Armstrong, Evelyn Kasch, Joyce 
Kelly, Norma Thomas, Lockwood; 
Virginia Ewer,’ Kathleen Fahnestock; 
Georgia Kuhlmann, David Skelton, 
Schall. 
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Gencral Shop for Everyone 

3y Louis V. Newkirk. D. C. Heath 

& ., Boston. 261 pages. Price, 

$3 

H in one book you have ail the 
material you need for a well-rounded 
geil shop course. Students. will 
fnd (indamental information about job 
planning, drawing, woodwork, metal- 
work. electricity, plastics, and other 
commion phases of general shop work. 


Teaching Language 
in the Grades 
By Mildred A. Dawson. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York. 342 
Price, $3.80. 


pares 


In “Teaching Language in the 
Grades” beginning teachers and teach- 
ers-ili-training will find understanding 
of the why and how of basic instruc 
tiona! procedures; experienced teachers 


and supervisors will find that Dr. Daw- 
son has succeeded in relating years of 
research on teaching and learning di- 
rectly to authenic, workable methods 
of promoting growth in the language 
arts. The book is suited for practical 
use by teachers in improving the effec- 
tiveness of classroom procedures. 


Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education 

By William Clayton Bower. Uni- 

versity of Kentucky Press, Lexing- 

ton. 214 pages. Price, $3.50. 

For three years educators in Ken- 
tucky have conducted a program for 
development of moral and_ spiritual 
values in the public schools which 
would not involve an expensive new 
department and additional personnel 
or violate the historic principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. 

The guiding spirit in this movement 
was Mr. Bower. His book is a report 
on the Kentucky experiment and a 
guide to those who wish to set up 
their own program on a sound and 
practical basis. 


Play Ideas and Things-To-Do 
By Caroline Horowitz. Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 
Age 3-7. Pages, 95. Price, $1.50. 


Age 6-10. (girl’s) Pages, 95. Price, 
$1.50. 

Age 6-10 (boy’s) Pages, 95. Price, 
$1.50. 

Age 9-13. (girl’s) Pages, 95. Price, 
$1.50. 

Age 9-13. (boy’s) Pages, 95. Price, 


$1.50. 

This series of “Play Ideas and 
Things-To-Do” is presented in five 
volumes each one of which is complete 
in itself. All materials used are found 
in the average home. The play pro- 
jects are simple as to not require any 
adult supervision. The books are filled 
with clear illustrations. There are ideas 
for the individual and the group. 
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This portion 
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suggestion we hope you find helpful and interesting 
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Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from 1 to 5. Snip according 

to 6. And there’s your star. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 

applying the designs to 

windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 


gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 






BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE STARS:— You must begin 
with a square (any size ) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 

white, colored. Colored 

cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 


aC) fT SN 


























Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 


across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 


y “WRIGLEYS 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural // ey 


chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 
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during the year of 1952. 


Tel. Jefferson 6245 





SECOND SEMESTER VACANCIES—now being reported. If you are 
available to consider positions to commence in January, write us NOW. 


We always have a strong demand for capable teachers and make a special 
effort to place you just where you wish to locate. This is the only teachers 
agency that carried an advertisement in each issue of School & Community 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 














The pretty young teacher was tired of the 
ragged little boy’s mischief making. 


But she didn’t understand 





fe Me 710 yore lve Why - 


by Harry Ezell 


HE pretty young red head 
Bp pone smiling at the door of 
the Public Service Charter Bus. 
On the sidewalk in front of the 
city zoo milled go squealing, laugh- 
And, 
flying about among them like a 


ing, excited second graders. 
sheep dog in a flock of lambs was 
Willy. His threadbare jeans clean, 
his face shining, his curly blond 
hair flying in the breezes, Willy 
was busy lining them up for the 
Willy was 


helper. As she remembered yester- 


trip home. teacher’s 
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day at this time, the young teache 
smiled in happiness and wonder, 
wonder that such a change could 
happen in 24 hours. 

Miss Baker sat at her desk, bone 
weary, as the last of her tribe 
trooped out into the late afternoon 
sunshine. Her pretty red curls were 
disordered. ‘The crisp white blouse 
of the morning, wrinkled and dam- 
pened by the day’s heat clung un- 
comfortably to her body, “Multiply 
1,000 wiggles times go children,” 


she sighed to herself, “and you see 








what you have to put up with in a 
day’s time.” 
Willy Forgot 

But that would be 
it were not for the two or three lit- 


bearable if 


tle mischief makers who were es- 
pecially creative today. In anger 
she sat up straighter. Especially 
Willy. Willy had tied Agnes’ hair 
ribbons together. Willy had swiped 
Milly’s scissors and hidden them 
in the boy’s rest room. Willy had 
drawn pictures in his Hello David 
book. Dirty little, ragged little, 
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ittle Willy. Her lips tighten- 
bring his trip 


oner’ 
ed. \\illy 


didn’t 
mon 

For three days now she had re 
mind the children to be sure 
and ‘ing a quarter each. It took 
a quarter each to pay for the bus 
that ould take them to the city 
700. | nless everybody brought his 
mone\, the trip would have to be 


canceled, or she would have to 
pay. Every child had brought his, 
except Willy. Willy forgot. 

Her heels beat an angry tattoo 
on the sidewalk as she strode down 
Elm Street to the corner of Maple, 
down Maple to the corner of Wil- 
low Lane. Willow 


like such a pleasant place on the 


Lane seemed 
enrollment card. It brought up 


visions of grassy meadows and a 


limpid, shaded brook. 


A Different Picture 


Willow 
trashy, 


Lane was an alley, a 


shack 


curving behind the pretty homes 


dirty. lined alley, 
on Maple. Half way down the al 
lev, his now bare toes scuffing the 
front of an abandoned 
Willy. His 


widened with fear, his lips set in 


dust in 
streetcar, stood eves 
defiance, as Miss Baker approached. 
“Is this where vou live, Willy?” 
“What if it is,” he muttered. 
Carefully she ascended the steps 
built onto the old street car and 
knocked at the folding door. The 
woman who came to the door was 
Willy's mother all right. The same 
dirty face and tumbled hair. The 
same slatternly, dirty, unkept cloth- 
ing. But not the same defiant eyes. 
No, the defiance had 


The ill-fitting hang of the 


long since 
gone. 
dress, the sag of her shoulders, the 
dullness of eyes made a picture of 
weary acceptance, acceptance of a 
fate she no longer had the will to 
fight. 

“I'm Willy's teacher,” Miss Baker 
said. 

“What's he done now? It don’t 
matter, I can’t do nothing with 
him anyhow. You go ahead and do 
Whatever you like,” she sighed in 
resignation, starting to close the 
door. 

“No, Miss cried, 


wait,” Bake 
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“It isn’t that, it isn’t that at all. It’s 
that I—she thought hurriedly—l 
want Willy to help me tomorrow.” 

The door widened, and the 
woman’s eves and mouth widened, 
as though sharing their disbelief. 
“You what?” 

“IT want Willy to help me to- 
morrow. You see,” she hurried on, 
battering at the woman’s disbelief, 
“we're taking a trip to the zoo 
tomorrow and with go children | 
just don’t know what I'll do. If 


you'll only let Willy go and help 
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me, I'll pay his way,” she urged. “I 
really need him.” 

“Go and help the teacher? My 
Willy!” 
ened beneath the dirt, the pride 
shining through. “Of course he can 
go, Miss. Well what do you know, 
my Willy.” 

Willy had the children lined up 
and was passing them into the bus. 
His shoulders were back, his chin 
high with the pride of achieve- 
ment. Clean little, proud little, de- 
pendable little Willy. 


Ihe woman’s face bright- 











A member of the lay citizens group and 
senator in our State General Assembly 
points to the next steps in getting the 


Citizens Commission Program in Effect 


\HIS is the last in a series of 
ye School and Community 
articles by members of the Mis- 
souri Citizens Commission for the 
Study of Education. The Commis- 
sion deeply appreciates the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the teachers 
of Missouri through the pages of 
the official magazine of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 
The fact that the magazine is carry- 
ing these articles by lay citizens is 
evidence of the desire on the part 
of school people and lay people to 
work together for the purpose of 
improving public education in the 
state of Missouri. 

By this time all of the teachers 
of the state are aware of the fact 
that the Citizens Commission, a 
completely lay group, has been en- 
gaged in a comprehensive study of 
the public school system of Mis- 
souri the past two years, and that 
a digest of the Commission’s report 
is now off the press. ‘The complete 
report of the Commission’s study 
is scheduled to come from the press 
about the time this article is pub- 
lished. Most of the school adminis- 
trators of the state, and _ possibly 
most of the classroom teachers as 
well, are now familiar with most 
of the details of the program rec- 
ommended by the Commission. It 
is therefore not the purpose of 
this article to discuss the program 
itself. 


Publicity Needed 

After completing its study and 
formulating its report the Commis- 
sion turned its attention to two 
other important matters. The first 
of these pertains to publicity—that 
is, the task of getting before the 
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people of the state the Commis- 


sion’s report and recommenda- 
tions. Unless the great majority of 
the people of Missouri understand 
the new program proposed for the 
schools there will be little possibil- 
ity of the program becoming a real- 
itv. ‘The action which people take 
is not likely to be much _ better 
than the accuracy of their informa- 
tion. Therefore, it is of very great 
importance that publicity — pro- 
erams of an intensive nature be 
carried out in every community in 
behalf of the Commission’s rec- 


ommendations. 


Che publicity need is so great in 
scope that while the Commission 
will spare no effort to stimulate 
and direct the activities it will be 
necessary for both lay and _profes- 
sional leadership in every county 
to do everything possible in the 
way of interpreting the proposed 
program to the people. The Com- 
mission has held two conferences 
with representatives of press associ- 
ations and metropolitan news- 
papers, and as a result a good 
many excellent articles have ap- 
peared in most of the daily papers 
of the state. ‘The Commission also 
has created within its membership 
a publicity committee, the respon- 
sibility of which will be to design 
and carry out an extensive pub- 
licity program in behalf of the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

The Commission believes that if 
the publicity is managed for the 
most part by lay people, such pub- 
licity will be more effective than 
it would be if managed largely by 
professional school people. ‘This is 
not to be interpreted as any dispo- 


by Senator John W. Noble 


sition on the part of the Commis. 
sion members to depreciate the 
efficiency with which school people 
work; the assumption is based al- 
together upon the theory that lay 
people will interpret lay-promoted 
publicity with less bias, and _ that 
statements made by lay people will 
therefore be more effective than 
publicity coming altogether from 
professional individuals and organ 
izations. 


This does not mean that school 
people should not share some of 
the responsibility for publicity. 
Possibly one of the most effective 
activities in which school people 
can engage in reference to the pro- 
gram will be the interpretation of 
the findings and recommendations 
to the citizens of your respective 
communities. It will be very help- 
ful if the school people will famil- 
iarize themselves thoroughly with 
the Commission’s proposals, in 
order that you may assist in inter- 
preting the correctly. 
The Parent-Teacher local units 


proposals 


will constitute groups which will 
be very much interested in the 
Commission’s program, but in 
nearly every community there are 
many other organizations involv- 
ing lay citizens who also will be 
much concerned about the pro- 
gram for improving public educa- 
tion in this state. None of these 
citizen should be over- 


looked. 


The Commission has made ex- 


groups 


tensive plans for bringing the pro- 
posed program to the General As- 
sembly early in the next legislative 
session. Several months ago the 


(See Citizens Program Page 31) 
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Delegates Adopt Resolutions 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, November 5, 1952 


I. Democracy 

We affirm that our schools have 
an obligation to teach the rights, 
privile ves, and responsibilities of 
living in a democracy. Our schools 
should provide experience in dem- 
ocratic living. 
II. National Security 

We believe that our free public 
schools contribute immeasurably to 
our national security as they de- 
velop the moral stamina, physical 
health, 

technical skills 


vigor, mental scientific 
knowledge, basic 
and civic competence of our cit- 
zens. We recommend that con- 
tinuing efforts be made to strength 
en the public schools. 
III. International Relations 

[he principles underlying the 
United Nations and UNESCO are 
those which mankind long has con- 
sidered desirable and conducive to 
world peace, therefore we recom- 
mend increased emphasis on the 
teaching of these principles in the 
schools of Missouri and the nation. 

We again express full support 
of the international program of 
UNESCO, the Missouri coordinat- 
ing council for UNESCO and the 
World Confederation of the Or- 
ganizations of the ‘Teaching Pro 
fession. 

We favor the 
change of teachers between nations 


continued’ ex- 


and the provision of international 
scholarships as means of promoting 


world understanding. 


IV. Values in Education 

We afhrm that the purpose of 
education is the development of 
each individual for the fullest par- 
licipation in the American demo- 
cratic way of life; that spiritual, 
social, civic, economic and voca- 
tional competencies are as impor- 
tant as academic literacy. 

The survival and well-being of 
our country depend upon moral 
standards and spiritual values. The 
school with the home, the church 
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and the community has worked for 
the development of these standards 
and values in children and yvouth. 
We pledge our continued support 
to the teaching of moral and spir- 


itual values. 


V. Teacher Education 

We affirm that the teacher is the 
heart of the educational program 
and in the interest of the educa- 
tional welfare of children and 
vouth we recommend: 

(a) Continued raising of certifi- 
cation requirements to a minimum 
of four vears of thorough cultural 
and professional training looking 
toward a minimum preparation ol 
live vears. 

(b) The encouragement of those 
students with desirable personal 
traits and high scholastic abilities 
to elect teacher preparation cut 
ricula. 

(c) The 
tional Council for Accreditation of 


approval of the Na 


Teacher Education as a means of 
insuring the highest possible level 
of pre-service training. 

(d) Adequate financial support 
ol Missouri’s teacher-education 
schools and colleges. 

(e) Public and private scholar- 
ships to enable competent young 
people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

(f) The establishment of Future 
Teachers of America chapters in 
all institutions training teachers 
and of Future Teachers of America 


clubs in high schools. 


VI. Teacher Welfare 

To attract to and retain in teach- 
ing a sufficient number of profes 
sionally qualified teachers we rec- 
ommend: 

(a) Salaries at the professional 
level for all Missouri teachers paid 
according to adopted salary sched- 
ules with annual increments based 
upon experience and_ training 
which recognize the services and 
responsibilities of teachers in com- 


parison with those of other voca- 
tions and which compensate for 
thorough professional education 
and inservice growth. 

(b) That sex not be a factor in 
the employment and promotion of 
personnel. 

(c) The continued improvement 
of state and local retirement svs- 
tems. 

(d) That the federal income tax 
law be amended so that all retire- 
ment incomes will be exempt from 
federal income tax up to the great- 
est amount allowed on anv retire- 
ment incomes. 

(e) Professional security through 
adequate provision for tenure and 
sick leave. 

VII. Finance 

We recommend adequate appro 

schools 


priations fol the public 


and the state institutions of highei 
learning by the General Assembly 
of Missouri. 

It is recognized that the pro 
posed foundation program of edu- 
cation as developed by the Mis- 
souri Citizens Commission would 
contribute significantly to the solu- 
tion of the State’s school financial 
problem. 

We recommend that all school 
costs including capital outlay be 
used in determining the per pupil 
cost of the school. 

We recommend that school dis- 
tricts be permitted to secure prop- 
erty for camping or recreation pur- 
poses. 

We recommend that continued 
effort be made so that each child 
in Missouri may have an opportun- 
ity to attend school not less than 
nine months per school year. 
VIII. Professional Associations 

(a) We believe that every teacher 
has a professional responsibility to 
hold membership in our local, state 
and national organizations. 

(b) We recommend the de\ elop- 
ment of strong unified local com- 








munity associations which can be 
effective in determining education- 
al policies and legislation. 

(c) We again endorse the Cen- 
tennial Action Program of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


IX. Sixty-Sixth General 
Assembly 
We commend and express our 
appreciation to the Sixty-Sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly for the many pieces 
of worthwhile legislation enacted. 


X. Missouri Citizens 
Commission 

We are gratified by the growing 
interest of the citizens of the State 
in their schools. Significant propo- 
sals growing out of the work of 
the Missouri Citizens Commission 
for the Study of Education doubt- 
less will be presented by it to the 
next session of the General Assem- 
bly. We express appreciation to 
the members of the Commission. 
XI. Division of Public Schools 

We commend the leadership 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and pledge our continued co- 
operation with the Commissioner 
of Education and the members of 
his staff. We deem as significant to 
public education in Missouri: 

(a) Continued progress in school 
district reorganization. 

(b) The raising of the level of 
professional preparation of teach- 
ers. 

XII. Committees 

On all appointed committees not 
less than 50° be classroom teach- 
ers. 


XIII. Appreciation 

We recognize the contribution 
that advertising and entertainment 
media make in the presentation of 
material showing the dignity and 
value of our profession to national 
welfare and recommend its further 
extension and development. 

The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation expresses its appreciation 
to Kansas City for all the courtesies 
extended for the comfort and con- 
venience of the membership attend- 
ing the Convention. Special thanks 
are given to the administration, 
faculty, and pupils of the Kansas 
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City Public Schools, to the Kansas 
City Board of Education and to the 
local committees in Kansas City for 
their careful attention to details 
looking toward the smooth run- 
ning of the Convention, to the 
press and to the radio and to all 
persons who in any way contribut- 





ed to the success of this Convention, 
The Missouri State ‘Teachers Asso. 
clation expresses appreciation to 
officers and committees and to the 
Executive Secretary and _ his staff 
for leadership throughout the year 
on behalf of public education jp 
Missouri. 


District Association Officers 


The officers and executive commit- 
tees for the district associations for 
1952-53 as reported to your Associa- 
tion are as follows: 


Maryville District 


President—Martha Copeland, Platts- 
burg 

First Vice-President—L. C. Skelton, 
Eagleville 

Second Vice-President—W. K. Meek, 
Stanberry 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Frances 


Blazer, Mound City 
Sec.-Treas.—Everett W. Brown, Mary- 
ville 
Executive Committee 
G. Frank Smith, Cameron 
C. A. Bristow, Maryville 
J. O. Teasley, Cameron 


Kirksville District 
President—R. L. Terry, Memphis 
First Vice-President—Gerry Guinn, 
Milan 

Second Vice-President—Royal Wilson, 
Mexico 

Sec.-Treas.—Eli F. Mittler, Kirksville 

Executive Committee 
Imon Bartley, Unionville 
James R. Chevalier, Moberly 
Mac E. Coverdell, Bowling Green 
Seaton A. Bonta, Hannibal 


Warrensburg District 
President—John Owen, Warsaw 
Vice-President—E. E. Simpson, Belton 
Sec —Wnm. F. Knox, Warrensburg 
Treas.—Mrs. Mildred Lass, Warrens- 

burg 
Executive Committee 
Edgar A. Hinote, Osceola 
Dr. George A. Riley, California 


W. L. Denney, Odessa 


Cape Girardeau District 
President—Dr. A. C. Magill, Cape 
Girardeau 
First Vice-President—Lynn 
Sikeston 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Ruth 
Minetree, Poplar Bluff 
Sec.-Treas.—L. H. Strunk, Cape Gi- 
rardeau 
Executive Committee 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Dr. Ralph McCullough, Flat River 
Fred L,. Cole, Irondale 


Twitty, 


St. Louis City 
President—Marie Hoffman 
Vice-President— Mary Inez Mann 
Sec.—Gertrude O’Connell 
Treas.—Buella Grey Pope 


Executive Committee 
Mrs. Velma Applebaum, 
Dorothy Branding, John F. Grace, 
Ralph Kottkamp, Olivia Richardson 


Bertha Setzer, Beryl Stuart 
Helen Turley, Nan E. Walton 
John D. Whitney 


St. Louis County 
President—Mamie Reed, Ladue 
First Vice-President—Anna Mary Bul- 

lock, Ritenour 
Second Vice-President Armstead 
Green, Maplewood-Richmond Hets. 
Sec.—Dorothy Smith, Normandy 
Treas.—Harland Speer, Univ. City 
Ex-Officio—Howard A. Latta, Web- 
ster Groves 
Ex-Officio—C. H. Lindemeyer, Kirk- 
wood 

Executive Committee 
Wendell L. Evans, Ritenour 
Fred Burger, St. Charles 
Leola Bishop, Hancock 
Elizabeth Ruck, Kirkwood 
Robert R. Russell, University City 


Ward E. Barnes, Normandy 
St. Joseph District 
President—Georgee Hash 


Vice-President—J. Garnett Parman 
Sec.-Treas.—Mrs. Minnie Criss 
Executive Committee 
Bertha Rightmire, Yuma Kenny 
Jane Downey, Velma Denning 
Hester DeNeen, Marie Durant 


Kansas City District 
President—W. S. Esther 
First Vice-President—J. R. Lillard 
Second Vice-President—Helen Joy 
Bolin 
Sec.—Olive Ditzell 
Treas.—]. Harold Morris 


Springfield District 
President—Alton Carnell, Pineville 
First Vice-President—Charles A. 
Sloan, Sarcoxie 

Second Vice-President—Rosemary S 
Baker, Clever 

Sec-Treas.—Howard Butcher, Joplin 

Executive Committee 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 
Everett Herd, Gainesville 
Herbert Cooper, Nevada 
Harry L. Suttle, Springfield 


Rolla District 
President—Jack Allen, Vienna 
First Vice-President—Cecil 
Waynesville 

Second Vice-President—Lydia Rothe- 
meyer, Owensville 

Third Vice-President—Ray L. Miller, 
Rolla 

Sec.—Louis J. Donati, St. James 

Executive Committee 

Katie Schiedemantel, Salem 

F. L. Sexton, Sullivan 

Mrs. Marie Baker, Linn 

W. R. Henry, Camdenton 
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E. T. Behrens 





An artist’s sketch of the proposed Assembly and Recreation building of Bunker 
Hill Resort. This structure would make members’ vacations more enjoyable and 


workshops easier to hold at the Ranch. 


District Associations 
Contribute $1499 to Bunker Hill 
Recreational Building 


HE Central Missouri Teachers Association, meet- 
Vie at Warrensburg on Oct. 10, gave $750 to be 
used toward the construction of E. T. Behrens Assem- 
bly and Recreation Hall at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort. 
\t the Delegates Meeting in Kansas City, Nov. 6, the 
Kansas City District announced it had $749 collected 
for the Hall. Behrens was the donor of Bunker Hill, 
deeding the resort to the teachers of Missouri on July 
23, 1947: 

Since that 
recognized in previous issues of S¢ hool and Commun- 


time many contributions have been 


ity. Improvements also have been made at the resort 


Contribution for the E. T. Behrens 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
407 South Sixth Street 
Columbia, Missouri 


Address ..... ccaimdiadie cuistimeaminiied 


City and State 








ee 


including a modern shower building, council ring, 
shelter house, cabins, lodges, enlarged dining hall, 
REA electricity, general equipment and seven miles 
of road improvement. 

rhe resort has been developed to the point where 
the next immediate objective in the minds of the 
Bunker Hill committee is a building that will serve 
the group as a student union building serves a college. 

It is both fitting and proper that such a building 
be a memorial to Behrens, the donor of the resort. 


(See Recreational Hall Page 22 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by Robert M. White, // 


Co-Editor, Mexico Evening Ledger 


ASIC to American ideals is the 
B inalienable right of the people 
to know. Keep this in mind when 
you think about a newspaper re- 
porter covering a school board 
meeting, about a newspaper cover- 
ing a school or schools. 

They too, obviously, owe the 
people a public accounting of what 
they do with the people’s power, 
the people’s money. 

School Boards Important 

School boards run our schools. 
Members are elected by the people, 
get their power from the people, 
get their money from the people. 
Obviously, they owe the people a 
public accounting of what they do 
with the people’s power, the peo- 
ple’s money. 

The same applies to hospital 
boards, to all officials elected by 
the people, getting their power 
and their money from the people. 

And there isn’t an American 
school official in this country that 
does not agree to this basic idea. 
That is, “an American school offi- 
a 

But what about 
They are the basic news dissem- 
ination medium in America. More 


newspapers? 


than 54,000,000 
bought daily in the United States. 

The newspaper—and particular- 
ly the local newspaper—is_ the 
basic news dissemination agency 
in America today. 

Thus, to do the best job of ac- 
counting to the people on how 
you are using their power, how 
you are using their money, you 
will want to use the newspaper. 

If you are a good school man 
you will never be satisfied with the 


newspapers are 


facilities in your community for 
educating the children. Certainly, 
nothing is too good for our chil- 
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A Cushion of Good Will 





When the inevitable happens and a 


bad story for the schools 
is in the making what 


should you do? 


dren—they are the future, they are 
America tomorrow. So, inevitably 
you are sooner or later going to 
have to go to the people and ask 
for more money—an_ increased 
levy. 

How to Do It? 

There are two ways to get a levy 
increased. 

The hard way leaving enemies 
behind even if it does succeed, and 
the common-sense or easy way. 

The hard way is (1) reaching 
the decision that the levy must be 
increased and setting the amount, 
(2) organizing a campaign, and (3) 
by dint of gymnastics, neon lights, 
dancing girls and soapboxes force 
that levy to pass. On this kind of 
a campaign you are going to have 
opposition and it will be organized 
opposition instead of the normal 
“ag’in vote.” Why? 

Because you’re doing it the hard 
way, because you are forcing the 
issue. 

Contrast this way with the easy 
way, the common-sense way. 

The common-sense way is (1) 
selling your school daily, whether 
or not you need more money, (2) 
keeping the people informed of 
what you have and how you are 
using it, day in and day out, (3) 
keeping the people informed of 
what you need and why you need 
it, (4) keeping the people so well 
informed that when the _ need 
reaches a point where it must be 
corrected—and if the people 
haven’t started asking for correc- 
tive action (a levy increase) sooner 
—vyou start informing the people 





of a proposed levy increase, (5) the 
organization for the campaign will 
almost organize itself, (6) OPpposi- 
tion already will have its guns 
spiked by the day-to-day infor. 
mation you have been giving the 
people, and (7) the vote will 
carry leaving behind no angry peo- 
ple because you didn’t have to 
strong-arm anybody with a lot of 
propaganda during the campaign. 
You did not have to force the issue. 

In short, keeping the people in- 
formed is not only patriotic, but 
common sense. 

(In Mexico, Mo., this was done 
so well that at one time the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Board of Direc 
tors went to the school board, 
asked to review their books before 
a pending levy vote, proved to 
themselves that the proposed in- 
crease was not enough, sold _ the 
school board and the community 
on voting on, and passing, a new 
and even higher levy.) 


Planned Public Relations 

How is the best way to organize 
good public relations for your 
school? 

There is no cold formula, but 
there is a sound plan. Here it is: 

First, go to your newspaper edi- 
tor or publisher, and perhaps a 
few other citizens whose position 
in the community depends on suc- 
cessful public relations, and ask for 
their help. 

Tell them you want to make the 
schools a still more living, vital 
part of the everyday life of the 
community. You want the people 
who pay the bill to know how 
their money is being used. You 
want the schools to be even more 
than classrooms. You want the 
schools to be still more active, 
treasured community assets. They 
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can give you good advice, tem- 
pered 1y local requirements. 

Ou: suggestion is this: Encour- 
age t! editor of your local paper 
to us. at least one column a week 
written by a student from the stu- 
dents angle. If it is a column 
filled with the names of students, 
he will probably use it. If it is an 
English essay of “Education in 
{merica” he probably will not. 

Remember to point out to the 
editor —if he doesn’t mention it 
first—that there are more children 
of school age and coming of school 
age than ever before in_ history. 
\lso, you might point out that 
newspapers are basic to news dis- 
semination, and today’s children 
are spending more time listening 
to radios and watching television 
than vou or he did when you all 
were children. School news means 
more young people spending more 


time reading newspapers. 


Check School Pages 

Next, when the timing is right, 
get samples of school pages run 
once a week by other newspapers. 
The newspaper I work for runs 
such pages and you are welcome to 
samples. 


In our case, we run one page, 


the Mexico highschool’s “Bulldog’s 


Growl” 





22 times a top-rated high- 
school paper in state contests— 
written by the students, proof-read 
by the students, and made-up by 
the students. 

We run this page every other 
Saturday during the school year. 
On the odd-Saturday, we run still 
another school page called “The 
Round-Up.” It is about all the 
schools and is written mainly by 
the teachers. While it just started 
last year, each issue is increasing in 
news value. 

I would like to come back to 
“news value” in a moment. How- 
ever, these columns and pages are 
not the whole picture. There is 
day-to-day spot news that you must 
get to the newspaper. The earlier 
you get it to the paper, the better. 

Further, newspapers are not the 
only medium of news dissemina- 
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tion, even if they continue to be 
the basic medium. 

You will want to feed your day- 
to-day news stories to all mediums, 
and you will want to give a great 
deal of thought and effort to per- 
sonal public relations for your 
schools. 

The schools in a community can 
do a great deal more than the 
fundamental and _ basicly impor- 
tant job of educating the children. 
{nd in doing it, can make sure 
the children get a still better edu- 


cation. 


Community Use of Schools 

I am talking about the use of 
schools by the community at large. 
Schools can join in civic promo- 
tions. This is a study within itself, 
but to mention a few ideas: 

Be sure all vour civic clubs eat 
in the schools at least once a year, 
preferably more often. 

Be sure that all your civic clubs 
have school programs—speakers o1 
students telling about the school’s 
accomplishments, its objectives, its 
shortcomings, its future targets. 

Be sure to encourage all other 
community organizations to use 
the school buildings and_ school 
grounds as often as possible, within 
the realm of reason. 

I would like to see school officials 
use committees of interested cit- 
izens to work out special school 
problems—band uniforms, eye 
clinics, getting farmer boys into 
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“So your family is moving to another 
city ... Are you sure it isn’t a plot to 
break us up?” 


school, particularly, if they happen 
to be good athletes, too. There are 
many other ideas. Many of the 
readers of this magazne know them 
far better than I. However, I do 
not know if these ideas are pooled 
regularly so that those which work 
well in one town can be used in 
others. 

These ideas must be dedicated 
to only one end, in my opinion. 
That one end is this: To win con- 
tinued community support for the 
schools. 

The more support you have, the 
more tax money you are going to 
have to work with meaning 


better teachers, better lighting, 


better everything. Remember, the 


more people who know your 
schools first hand, who know their 
good points and their needs, the 
more people vou have voting fot 
vour levy and = supporting you 


when you need their help. 


You Will Need Help 

{nd never forget this: You will 
need their help. There is no in- 
stitution, be it a school, a news- 
paper, a store, a factory, or what 
about which sooner or later, there 
will be a story which you wish 
could be supressed. 

The bad story is inevitable 
if the institution has human beings 
in it. 

So ... what can you do? The 
best thing to do, in our opinion— 
which has some professional ex- 
perience at its base—is release the 
bad story as fully as necessary to 
kill it. 

If you release only a trickle of 
it, the story will go on day-after- 
day as details come from other 
sources. However, if you can wrap 
up the story in one day, you have 
done the best you can. In this 
way, it will not build up momen- 
tum. 

For example, Capt. Kurt Carlsen 
and the Flying Enterprize would 
be names you had long since for- 
gotten had not the story of the 
captain and his sinking ship run- 
on day after day, each day gaining 
momentum. 

(See Public Relations Page 21) 
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The kitchen unit of the home economics rooms of the Hancock 
School was recently remodeled and new gas and electric appliances were added. 














Place High 


The kitchen is shown here after the remodeling job had been completed. 


HE Hancock Place _ High- 
5 pe home economics class- 
rooms are busy workshops. The 
girls like these courses not only 
because the activities are practical 
and usable, but the rooms in which 
they are carried out are modern 
and attractively arranged. 

When a stranger enters the kit- 
chen, his first remark usually is, 
“This doesn’t look like a school 
room. It has such a homelike at- 
mosphere.” This is true of the 
newly remodeled cooking units. 
Gone are the old tables and gas 
burners, and in their places are 
five units with stainless steel tops, 
white electric or gas stoves, and 
built-in cabinets. Hanging wall 
cupboards are white with a touch 
of yellow. Yellow and chrome 
breakfast sets, grease proof tile, a 
window fan, yellow curtains at the 
doors and windows, potted geran- 
iums, appliqued towels, cannisters 
and colorful aprons made and 
worn by the girls add to the at- 
tractiveness of the room. The lead- 
ing gas and electric companies were 
consulted in making the layouts 
and designs for this modern kit- 
chen. 


by IRENE BESEL 
& GLADYS DENTON 


Administrators will be interested 
in the home economics program 
that Hancock’s offering. This past 
year a new course was added. This 
course, Practical Home Economics, 
is a two-period class. With a block 
of time this length, a project can 
be completely finished in one day. 
This course offers a variety of prac- 
tical units such as Preparation of 
Foods, Personal Grooming, Family 
Relationships, Clothing, Interior 
Decorating, and Home Nursing. 

Since the cooking and sewing 
rooms are adjacent, more than one 
project is usually in operation at 
a time. While the family group of 
four is preparing and serving a 
meal, other girls may be engaged 
in clothing projects. The following 
day the procedure is reversed. 

Demonstrators coming to supple- 
ment the work of the home econ- 
omics teacher last year and the 
projects they demonstrated were: 
cake baking, pastry, hot breads, 
deep freeze, electric 
home economist; meat cutting 


company 


demonstration, local butcher; meat 
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cook: ry, packing company home 
econvinist; Christmas luncheon 
and ideas for Christmas foods, gas 


comj..ny home economist. 
Numerous trips were taken last 
year 10 familiarize the girls with 
the commercial field of home econ- 
omics. One of the most enjoyable 
was to the Artophone Company to 
lear) about electrical equipment. 
Ther 
eon, participated in a radio skit, 


the girls were served a lunch- 


and won food prizes. 


During the year the girls also 
participated in a Kitchen Planning 
Contest which was sponsored by 
Union Electric. You can imagine 
their delight when they were in- 
formed they had $200 in 
prizes. The girls will decide upon 


won 


purchases to be made with this 
money for department equipment. 


School Service 


The department serves the school 
too. The students prepared and 
served the baseball and basketball 
dinners for the boys and their fa- 
The enter- 
with a 
Curtains were made for the cafe- 


thers. teachers were 


tained Christmas party. 


teria and the health room. 


the school service, the 


girls make many articles of cloth 


Besides 


ing for themselves which are mo- 
deled in the annual style show. 
This event highlights the activities 
of the sewing classes. 

Civic organizations are not for- 
gotten by this department. Bedside 
bags were made for the Red Cross, 
and pajamas from feed sacks were 
made for an orphanage. 

Finally, the home nursing pro- 
ject runs for a period of three 
weeks. The course teaches ways to 
take care of a patient at home 
using simple devices to make the 
In teaching 

economics 
teacher is the school 
nurse and girls who have had train- 


patient comfortable. 
the home 


assisted by 


this unit, 


ing as nurses aides. In this unit, as 
in all others, many films and visual 
aids are used to teach various 
phases of the work. Since this unit 
Was in progress at the time of our 
Day at Hancock, 


Caree nurses 
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Other students in the home economics class learn to read a thermometer and 


take the temperature of a sick person. 


Shown above (from left) are Jeanette 


Watson, Ruth Kardell, Mary Ann Frenzel, and Joan Sikorski. 





in uniform, showed films, and dis- 
cussed the life of a girl in nurses’ 
training for all girls interested in 
nursing 

The variety of activities in the 
the 
instruc- 


home 


thusiasm 
tors, and the inviting atmosphere 
in which the classes are conducted 
tend to make this one of Hancock’s 


economics 


and zeal 


course, 
of the 


most popular offerings. 


BARRY COUNTY MEN 
DISCUSS SCHOOL NEEDS 


The 


discussed 
3arry County Schools” at their Octo- 
meeting at 
administrators 
gathering. 
leaders 


ber 
teachers 


the monthly 
Discussion 


tendents 


Camp and O. B. 


Barry 


“What 


and 


Ralph 


Seligman. 


County 


Is 


E. 


Most 


were: 
Hamilton, 


England and Far Rutter. 


President of the 


Griffin, 


school. 


principal 


group is 


of 


Cassville 


School 
Needed 


About 
attended 


from the Recruitment Cente came 


Men 
in 


Superin- 
a: ie 
Durham and grade 
school representatives John Harris, Ed 


Chandler 


g rade 


en- 


50 





The students get practical experience 
in caring for patients in the home 


nursing unit of the Hancock High 
School home economics course. Atten- 
dants Mary Ann Frenzel, left, Melba 
Deal, and instructor, Miss Irene Besel, 
apply first aid to “patient” Jean Boles. 
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Our © feacher Poets 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


WV i{4AT IS SO GOOD as Christmas 


With singing at its best, 
Carols float out of frosty air 
With unabated zest. 


What is so good as Christmas? . 
Oh, hear the message still, 
Amid the world of confusion, 
“On earth, peace and good will.” 


—Velma E. Zimmerman, Crystal City 


AUTUMN IS WANING 


(GG \RNERED AT LAST is the wealth of the fields; 
Southward the birds of the summer have flown: 
Leafless the trees of the forest now stand. 

Winds through their branches in sorrow will moan. 


Brown is the grass of the vales and the hills, 

Folded in sleep are the flowers that once bloomed; 
Chill are the winds that blow down from the north, 
Soon by the snows will the earth be entombed. 


Joys of the summer are memories dear; 
Autumn is waning—the spirit of rest 
Heralds the coming of winter’s repose, 
Earth by the springtime ere long will be blest. 
Ada Clark, Albany 


LONELINESS 


Sti LINESS 


is a quiet room an empty bed, 
a pillow still indented by the weight 
of tousled head in restless sleep. 


i.oneliness 
is an old dog that sits and gazes 
down an empty road with hurt 
bewilderment in his eyes. 


Loneliness 
is untouched cookies on a plate, 
an empty chair askew where long 
legs pushed it when it was time to go. 


Loneliness 
is a pair of farm-worn boots, 
empty, scuffed, and shaped by 
feet now trained to tramp 
strange soil for ghastly harvest. 


Loneliness 
is that empty after-pain that 
follows the last echo of the bugle 
notes that sound the call, 
“To Arms!” 
—Anna Hunsaker, Tuscumbia 


ONE HOPE FOR HEAVEN 


M, SOUL Is not of fine design: 


A poorer artist could not be. 
Here’s evil black; there’s white divine 
Unworthy of eternity. 


But when the good Lord holds it up, 
Long after all the wear and tear, 
I hope He smiles as he remarks, 
“I like that crazy pattern there.” 
—Ted Rauch, St. Charles 


AN OLD MAN’S QUESTIONS 


() WONDERFUL SKY, 


With the pale blue face, 
What lies beyond in 
‘That unmeasured space? 
Are there worlds 
For the spirits of men 
‘Yo dwell and continue 
in growth, when 
Life on earth is ended 
And we disappeai 
\s human beings 
From this old sphere? 
is there then some foundation 
Yor that spark 
Ot hope 
hat after this world 
It won't be dark? 
—P. M. Jay, Malden 


THE FIRST YEAR 


[x STARTING HIM to school today 

I place him in your care. 

I’ve heard his cries, his treubles, too, 
All these now you must share. 


Right now he thinks of mother first, 
3ut soon his mind will change, 
His teacher will mean much to him 
Within this wider range. 


He must not see behind my smile 
There is a parting tear, 

For he must learn to meet each day 
With courage, without fear. 


I place him in your hands today 
Your abilities he will test. 

He'll try your patience many times, 
But please give him your very best. 


So much depends upon this year 
You're giving him his start. 
I pray that God will give to you 
An understanding heart. 
—Helen Kitchell Evans, St. Clan 
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A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
WRITES TO SANTA CLAUS 


D \R SANTA: I’m writing this letter to ask 

Fo: a teacher or two who might lighten my task; 

On: who'll not bring all her trouble to me, 

(If possible, younger than seventy-three); 

I'd \ike one who won't have a nervous collapse 

Over discipline problems or childish mishaps: 

I'd like one who won't make a late contract breach 

And leave me with students, but no one to teach; 

If she does a good job—why Santa, that’s fine, 

Bui please don’t send one to teach me to do MINE: 

And may I insert just this brief paragraph: 

PLEASE, no one who upsets the rest of the staff. 

Please send me one, Santa,—I know that you'll roan 

Who can stay, if she’s needed ‘ul quarter past four: 

I'd like to have someone who will not protest; 

“My schedule’s harder than all of the rest: 

“Oh, this is the kind of a town I despise; 

“How come I don’t get my full share of supplies; 

“The place where I’m living is simply a fright; 

“T can't help with carnival next Friday night; 

“Gosh, this is my week to be out on the srounds; 

‘These faculty meetings are getting me down; 

‘The school where I WAS is where I should have 
stayed; 

“HERE, I certainly earn every cent that I’m paid.” 

Please send me a teacher who'll come here and stay, 

And won't think that Christmas occurs EVERY day. 

Please send all my teachers a picture of you, 

[t might help to straighten out things if you do; 

I think that they need one, Dear Santa, because— 

I'm just a poor schoolman—I’m NOT Santa Claus! 


SANTA CLAUS WRITES A REPLY TO 
THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


D. 4R SCHOOLMAN: You once wrote a letter to me, 

But the teacher you want is Perfection, you see. 

You ask me for one who is pleasant and neat, 

Talented, punctual, charming and sweet; 

True to her contract, in love with your town, 

Loaded with duties—with never a frown; 

Immune to the townfolk who bicker and stare; 

Content with the housing which just isn’t there; 

One who is stable, with good common sense 

Whose pay isn’t measured in dollars and cents. 

Well, I've hunted through teachers in this bag 
mine— 

Over six hundred thousand and seventy-nine, 

And I just don’t have one who could fill in your bill, 

But here’s what I have—listen in, if you will! 

I've a gadget right here for your budget and tax 

That will cause the taxpayer to pay and relax. 

You press it right here when your school funds are 
low, 

And into your budget the sheckles will flow; 

You ask for a million to build a new gym— 

This gadget will fill your cup to the brim. 

It rids you of meddlers in each school affair 

Who haven't the “know-how”, but get in your hair. 

And when you need classrooms and contractors bal‘, 

You don’t have to haggle and sputter and squawk— 

Just call on this gadget, then sit back and laugh, 

Your classrooms spring up in a day and a half. 

When certification rules seem very strange, 

Just give it a twist and the laws take a change; 
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You contract a teacher who starts to delault— 

One flip, and she’s turned to a pillar of salt. 

You think you’re “in solid’—your board says you'r 
not? 

This gadget exterminates them on the spot. 

So, whether you're principal, prexy or dean, 

Rely on this gadget and all is serene. 

Your teachers work hardet , your board members 
smile, 

Your school system runs in the cheerfulest style. 

And what is this gadget that lessens your strife? 

That raises your salary? Brightens your life? 

That runs your receptions, commencements and 
plays? 

Chat signs you to contracts the rest of your days? 

it’s a gadget, my friend, that will never wear out! 

Employ it with faith, then—but never with doubt. 

kor its magic works over and over again— 

It is “Peace To All Nations—Good Will to All Men.” 


—George T. Scowcroft 


SOLITUDE 


° 
Is SOLITUDE, I believe you say 


you’d have me ponder’er today. 
By solitude, perchance you mean 
Ihe quiet oneness of a life serene, 


One simply lived in parts remote, 
Content with Nature and atune to each note 
Of her sweet music and rustic sway, 

With only God to share each day; 


Yes, this is solitude and hath its charms 

Of rural life with few alarms 

Content to dwell apart from man 

Where birds and beasts compose one’s clan. 


Yet another, lonelier solitude 

Stands forth before my pensive mood, 
The one round which the masses throng, 
But somehow the soul must feel alone. 


Mid city’s din and crowded ways, 

Friendless, alone and yearning always 
For companionship and that love so rare 
Which joys and sorrows mutually share. 


But in fields or town .. . land or sea, 
Spurred on by friends or still lonely, 
Each life, aloof, should pay its toll 
Which God requires to reach the goal. 


As a solitary course of a lonely star, 
Alone, apart, in life we are; 

Except for God, we stand alone, 

With separate tasks which He makes our own. 


But such solitude is not in vain, 

And, if lived for Him will bring much gain. 
In truth, the only solitude 

Is that life which some day must be rued. 


Though companions gay have thronged the door 

Still apart, God-less, with heart oft sore, 

Such a life in secret feels faint for the Friend 

Who sweetly sustains to the journey’s end. 
—Elizabeth Newcomb, St. Louis 
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In Brief 


The passage of Amendment No. 2 on 
November 4 is significant. It is indicative of 
results that can be obtained by a unified and 
active professional group working together 
with a oneness of purpose. 

Many groups and individuals are de 
serving of recognition for the part they played 
on behalf of the Amendment. Special mention 
is due the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

It is encouraging to see local community as- 
sociations functioning more effectively. Realiz- 
ing that in unity there is strength, larger cities 
such as St. Joseph, Springfield and Joplin now 
have only one local association. It affords an 
opportunity where teachers, regardless of salary 
or position, can come together and tackle in 
unison problems facing the profession as a 
whole. 


The members of your community associ- 
ation should be acquainted with the members 
manual, Your Association. Copies are avail- 
able on request. Suggested programs for the 
year and other materials are also available. 

The Missouri Breakfast at the meeting of 
the AASA in Atlantic City will be at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Tuesday, February 17, at 8:00 
o'clock. All Missourians and former Missouri- 
ans especially invited. 

The reaction to the new format of the 
magazine has been most favorable and en- 
couraging. 

The public schools are doing a_ better 
job today than ever before in spite of difficult 
conditions. The task is to let the people know 
about it. Schools with effective leadership are 
meeting this challenge. An abundance of 


splendid public relations materials are avail- 
able. Let us use them. If anyone doubts that 
citizen participation will pay dividends, let 
him examine the procedure in the recent bond 
election in Jefferson City. 








Attacks on education are unimportant in 
any community that has good teachers in the 
classroom and effectively interprets their work 
to the citizens. 

To visit the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort is 
to become enthusiastic about it. Many are 
assisting in its development as a result of 
having been there. 

From every indication, membership in the 
Missouri State ‘Teachers Association and _ the 
National Education Association this year will 
reach an all-time high. 

The Kansas City meeting will go down 
as one of the best in the minds of those at- 
tending. 

Reports of committees approved by the 
Assembly of Delegates in Kansas City, in- 
cluding the resolutions adopted and the audi- 
tor’s report, are available. 


General Assembly 


The 67th General Assembly convenes on 
January 7. The Legislative Committee and 
the Assembly of Delegates in Kansas City have 
approved the introduction of legislation to im- 
prove the state retirement system, to strength- 
en the continuing contract law and to make 
certain state legal holidays sch>0l holidays. Ii 
the retirement proposal could prevail, it would 
make the state plan one of the most desirable 
in every respect and meet suggestions made by 
many teachers. 

The Citizens Commission has a legislative 
committee that it is understood will prepare 
and have introduced legislation growing out 
of its study. 

One thing is certain, increased support 
making possible an adjustment upward of 
teachers salaries is the greatest educational 
need. 

Legislative bulletins will be issued reg: 
ularly as in the past. Let us know if you are 
desirous of receiving them. Bills will be ab- 
stracted as introduced and further information 
supplied on request. Every effort will be made 
to keep the teaching group {.1!ly informed. 

The Officers and Staff wish for each 

of you a joyous Holiday Season and a 

year filled with health, happiness and 


SUCCESS. 
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Public Relations 


(From Page 15 ) 


Car Cushion Bad Story 


ywever, a bad story is not 


goiiz to hurt you. Not if you 
ha, lived up to your own Ame1 
ica!: ideals. Not if your public re- 
lations policy has been based on 
conimon sense. 

Because, you will have layers 
upon layers of good public rela- 
tions to cushion the bad story. 
And, what’s more, you will have 
established a routine assuring layei 
after layer of good public relations 
to bury the bad story after it 
happens. 

If this doesn’t make — sense, 
nothing does. 

Sooner or later you're going to 
have an embarrassing incident. If 
you haven't built a cushion ol 
good will, the embarrassing inci 
dent can turn your schools upside 
down ... bv the overwhelming 
pressure of public opinion. 

But if you have a positive public 
relations program with its cushion 
of good will, and if you wrap up 
your embarrassing incident into a 
one-shot story, then your layers of 
good will will protect you from 
maximum embarrassment or max 


imum damage. 


The Newspaper’s Side 
In closing, mav we mention the 
newspaper's side of this problem 
of school public relations. 
Newspapers today have the high 
est costs in their historv. They 
must either earn a profit, go out 
ol business, or turn prostitute. 
The people know the difference 
between a respected citizen who 
owns his own soul, and a prostitute 
who can be bought. They read 
and believe and depend on the re- 
spectable newspaper. The news- 
paper—or school official, or indus- 
try or business—that turns prosti- 
tute does not hold then respect. 
[To earn a profit today, a news- 
paper must be good. It must pub- 
lish the news. News is the only 
reason people buy newspapers, and 
when the people stop buying a 
newspaper, then advertisers stop 
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advertising and that is the end of 
the newspaper or the beginning of 
journalistic prostitution, one or 


the other. 


Make Sure It’s News 

So ... when you take school 
news to an editor, make sure it is 
news. If he tears up your story, 
find out why and how you can 
save that editor and his staff the 
time it took to re-do the story. You 
have people on your staff, or stu 
dents, who have a natural “nose 
for news.” These are the people 
who can help an editor best 
and to help the editor is to get 
more of your school story told to 
more people. 

Most of your stories will not be 
banner-headline material. They 
will be minor stories. 

All right, you are an editor, how 
many papers are you going to 
peddle with the usual school board 
story? Very few. You’d sell more 
papers putting the same reportei 
or news executive on, say, the hos- 
pital that night. as 

\ll of this being true, maybe it 
is surprising that many newspapers 
want to have a reporter at school 
board meetings. It would be 
cheaper to pick up the school 
board story by telephone the next 
dav. 

Of course, that storv then would 
not be as complete or as well done 
as it would have been if vour own 
writer was there picking up the 
details. the feelings, the lines of 
reasoning. But a telephone can 


get the important highlights. 


A Case of Civic Pride 

I like to think that newspapers 
are displaying a high order of civic 
responsibility when they go to the 
expense of having a man at the 
school board meeting, at the city 
council meetings, at the hospital 
boards. 

(My own newspaper does not, 
as yet, cover hospital board meet- 
ings by having a reporter attend. 
We simply can’t afford the extra 
man it would take. So we concen- 
trate on school boards, and city 
councils, and the too-numerous 


other important civic, night meet- 
ings. After all, newspaper reporters 





like to get acquainted with their 
wives and children just as school 
officials do.) 

And now, one last detail. It has 
to do with patriotism and common 
sense. 

If we believe the people in out 
country are entitled to know, be 
cause our’s is a government of, 
for and by the people, then we are 
entitled to ask: 

Exactly; who is important enough 
in this country to suppress the news 
from the people? 

Can the President? The Gov- 
ernor? The Mavyor? The school 
superintendent? The sheriff? The 


editor? 


Supression a Danger 

If you believe the people must 
know in order to rule, then you 
agree that only in the most special 
incident is any ofhcial—including 
editors entitled to suppress the 
news from the people. For the 
minute vou hold-up, suppress, cen 
sor the news—and we fully recog 
nize military security and the dic 
tates of decency—then you are 
encouraging rumor which is always 
more damaging than truth, lies 
which never build but tear-down, 
half-truths which hurt amd never 
help in the end. 

To plague your community, 
state, and nation with the wretched 
plague that is ignorance and its 
off-spring certainly is the antithesis 
of all that common sense dictates, 
the antithesis of all that makes 
education the bed-rock foundation 
of the greatness of America, the 
antithesis of the common. sense 
that is American patriotism. 
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A Brief Review of-- 


A SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 


by Gabe Nacearato 


N the past several years much 
| been said about a_ school 
philosophy. It is hoped that this 
short write-up will stimulate school 
administrators to look further into 
these ideas. 

The Principal is the key person 
in the organization, administration, 
supervison, clerical work, evalua- 
tion, and public relations of the 
school. The entire school program 
must be evaluated on the basis of 
the school’s philosophy. The prin- 
cipal must be democratic, human, 
and understanding. He must be a 
good salesman. He must be a lead- 
er, and be able to maintain a 
high degree of professional atmos- 
phere. He must be approachable 
and easily accessible. He must en- 
courage in-service training among 
the staff members. He is the stimu- 
lating factor in the school. As the 
principal, so the school. 

The Teacher must be a compe- 
tent, cooperative person, motivated 
by the philosophy and objectives 
of the school. He is the key person 
to successful classroom instruction. 
Teaching is a business of studving, 
of diagnosing, of planning, and of 
directing child growth. The teach- 
er must make use of the principle 
of dynamic grouping. The teachei 
must pick up the child from where 
he is. The child should be allowed 
to advance at his own rate. As stu- 
dents differ in abilities and _ possi- 
bilities, so does the teacher. 

The Plant must be flexible, ade- 
quate in size, and planned to meet 
the needs and interest of the child 
and community. It should be a one 
story building. The plant should 
be safe. The elementary plant loca- 
tion should be adequate with a 
drawing distance of not to exceed 
three-quarters of a mile. The plant 
must contain adequate provisions 
for special services—-rest rooms, 


cafeteria, kitchen, and clinics. Am 


ple provision for the safe-keeping 
of records must be provided. The 


site should be large enough to pro- 
vide ample playground space. 

The American Society is the re- 
sult of perpetuating individuals 
toward economic efficiency,  self- 
realization, human_ relationship, 
and civic responsibility. Society in- 
cludes the individual and_ the 
masses. The concepts ol freedom, 
sharing, cooperation and equality 
must be allowed to function in a 
democratic society. The basis of 
(American society is founded upon 
the constitution of the United 
States. 

The Child is the kev to success 
ful child growth and development. 
Special importance should be at 
tached to provision for pupil pat 
ticipation in the four areas of phy 
sical, emotional, social, and intel 
lectual growth. The child must be 
considered as a whole and not in 
parts. The child as an organism 
acts as a whole. The organism and 
its environment are inseparable en- 
tities. Ihe child learns by doing 
today, so he may live a wholesome 


life today as well as tomorrow. 


The Curriculum is the heart of 
the modern school. It is the sum 
total of all the worth while activi- 
ties that a child encounters in and 
out of school. It should provide 
for the interest, need, and abilities 
of all pupils of all people. It 
should be child centered. It should 
be concerned with the orientation, 
counselling, instruction, and _par- 
ticipation of youth in those areas 
of living for which education 
Should supplement the work of 
other social institutions. Constant 
curriculum revision and adaptions 
should be carried on by teachers, 
pupils, community, and adminis- 
trators. The curriculum can not 


remain static in a dynamic soc iety. 
Phe purpose of education is the 
same, but varying in methods of 
approach with different localities, 
Every learning experience should 
be a challenge to each child, but 
not to the point of failure. 


Recreational Hall 


(From Page 13) 


Behrens, the donor of the resort. 
His library, paintings, cigar-making 
equipment, old copies of the three 
newspapers that he published, and 
other items should be displayed 
there. This would prove interest- 
ing and informative to guests. The 


building should have a Memorial 


~ 


room that is commodious with 


fireplace and lounging chairs. 


\ bronze bust of Behrens also 
should be placed on the mantle or 
on a monument of native stone. It 
could be mounted just ouside the 
building. Note the artist’s sketch 


of the proposed building. 


Ihe ground floor will have a 
manager's office, lounge, recreation 
room and two rest rooms, and the 
second story rooms will be devoted 
to a museum and assembly room. 
This room will seat approximatels 


125 persons attending committee 


meetings and workshops. 


Bunker Hill could accommodate 
groups who wish to meet there 
during any season when the As 
sembly Hall is complete. 


The cost of such a structure is 
estimated at $10,000. Any person, 
Community ‘Teachers Association 
or District Teachers Association 
that would like to contribute to- 
ward this worthy project, please 
send your contribution to the As 
sociation headquarters in Colum- 
bia. 

Other 
since the September issue are: 
Cape Girardeau C.T.A., $25; 
Wentzville C.T.A., $25, and Jop- 
lin C.T.A., $20. We wish to ex- 
press appreciation for them. 


contributions received 
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Ltems of Lnterest 





Marie Stasi, a graduate of Fontbon- 
ne College, is the new teacher of so- 
cial studies in the Pacific public 


schor 


Harold C. Rowland of California, 
Mo., has replaced Mr. Cowan as in- 
structor of industrial arts in the Boon- 
ville highschool. 


Mrs. Martha Davaney has been em- 
ployed to teach biology and mathe- 
matics in Boonville highschool. Mrs. 
attended Iowa University 
last year where she received her Mas- 
ter of Arts degree. She formerly taught 


at Monett, Mo. 


Davaney 


F. Paul Baxter is the new vocational 
zgriculture instructor in the Reorgan- 
ized District 7 at Bronaugh. The de- 
partment is new for this district this 


yeal 


Edward L. Behr, a graduate of 
Olivet Nazarene College at Kanka- 
kee, Ill., has been employed as music 
instructor in the Brentwood §high- 
school. He succeeds Jean McCormick 
who resigned to accept a position in 
lis home state of Illinois. 


Louis Deall, formerly employed as 
an engineer by Emerson Electric, St. 
Louis, has accepted a position as ma 
thematics and physics teacher at Sol- 
1 > rs = . . .: 
dan-Blewett highschool, St. Louis City 


Roy Wert has been employed to 
teach commerce in the Bronaugh high- 


S( hool. 


Emily Ruth Helm, Western State 
College, Bowling Green, Ky., is direc- 
tor of public school music in grades 
1-6 at Gideon. Miss Helm is a graduate 
of the music department of the college 
with a major in the field of elementary 
niusic 


Rupert Johnson, a graduate of the 
niversity of Missouri, is now coor- 
dinator of the diversified occupations 
program for one half day and devotes 
the remainder of the school day to 
teaching industrial arts in the Cal- 
ifornia public schools. Industrial arts 
is a new addition to the curriculum of 
the California system. 


] 


Ramon Lockhart, a teacher in the 
Springhill, Kan., public schools last 
year, is now teaching science in the 
Pacific highschool. He is a graduate 
ot Central State College. 


Marvin Rosbrugh has been elected 
by the R-2 board of education of Ap 
pleton City to serve as elementary 
principal for this year. 
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Ralph Proffitt, who taught at Gorin 
last year, is the new physical educa- 
tion instructor at Memphis. 


Rex Moyer is now teaching band at 
Excelsior Springs. He was at Oregon 
last year. 


Conway McDaniels of Judsonia, 
Ark., is the new elementary principal 
at Parma. He succeeds Mr. W. E. Par- 
ker who is the new superintendent at 


Bunker, Mo. 


Elsie Farrow of Cape Girardeau has 
been employed to fill a vacancy in the 
primary department of the Parma ele- 
mentary school. 


Earl Cowan, former instructor of in- 
dustrial arts in Boonville highschool, 
has replaced Mr. George W. Morris 
as coordinator. Mr. Cowan’s position 
as coordinator includes both Boonvill 
highschool and Sumner (Negro) 
school. Mr. Morris has retired 


James G. Shelton has been appoint- 
ed principal of the Gideon elementary 
school to succeed W oodfin Hutson, 


Sr., who has retired. Mr. Shelton at- 
tended Murray State College where he 
received his Bachelors Degree and has 


eraduate work in the same school. 


Jesse Tevis, instructor in veterans 
training in Montgomery City last year, 
is now employed as seventh grade 


} 


teacher in the elementary schools at 


Pacific. 


Duward Vannatta is the new ele- 
mentary principal in the Osceola pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Vannata will continue 
as coach of the highschool basketball 
team. 


Sam V. Cochran ‘resigned his posi- 
tion at Kemper Military School to ac- 
cept a position as instructor of mathe- 
matics and science in Boonville high 


school. 


Mrs. Patricia Hines, formerly secre- 
tary to the superintendent of the Pa- 
cific public schools, is now teaching a 
combination grade of fifth and seventh 
gerade classes in the Pacific system. 


W. T. Crawford, county superinten 
dent, Ralls County, reports that the 
art workshop for the county teachers 
was held recently at Center. All ele- 
mentary teachers in the county were 
present for the morning and afternoon 
sessions conducted by Alfred Breck- 
schmidt of the State Department. 


Anstine Viet, a teacher in the Cok 
County public schools last year, was 
recently named as teacher of the sixth 
gerade in the Pacific elementary system 


Harold Cleveland, teacher of instru- 
mental music at Savannah last year, is 
now employed as music supervisor of 
the newly formed Eagleville Consolli- 
dated District. 


Tom R. Harper, teacher of indus- 
trial arts and driver training at Mar- 
celine highschool, has resigned the po- 
sition to accept work with the Stanley 
Tools Company of New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Harper, after the first of the year, 
probably will be stationed on the West 
Coast near San Francisco. 


Constance Rustin has accepted the 
position of art teacher and supervisor 
in the Horace Mann Demonstration 
school of the Northwest Missouri 
State College. She is a graduate of 
the University of Iowa, holding from 
that institution both an A.B. and A.M. 
degree. Previously her work has been 
in New York City as a costume illus- 
trator. She graduated from Pratt In 
stitute 


Opal E. Eckert, director of publica- 
tions, Maryville public schools, re- 
ports that during American Education 
Week the Maryville system made pro- 
erams available to the service clubs, 
held a panel on the top mproving 
Gur Community From a Teen-Ager’s 
Viewpoint,” and developed appropriate 
radio broadcasts. 


Lindell Bagley, who recently return- 
ed from 10 years of teaching in Alaska, 
has been appointed social science in 
structor in the Parma highschool. He 
succeeds Miss Blanche Mosier of Flat 
River. 


Donald Oerly, who taught at Har- 
risburg last year has been employed 
to teach social studies in Boonville 
highschool. He replaced Mrs. Clara 
Rose White who resigned to go with 
her husband to Warrensburg where 
he is head of the department of agri- 
culture at Central Missouri State Col- 


lege. 


R. L. Terry, superintendent Mem- 
phis public schools, has announced 
that a hot lunch program has been 
started in this system with approxi- 
mately 300 eating meals daily. 


Naomi Pott, history instructor at 
Central highschool, Cape Girardeau, 
has been awarded one of the tellow- 
ships by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The award of ap- 
proximately $5,275 will permit Miss 
Pott to have a leave of absence to 
travel through the East until Decem- 
ber visiting places of historical signi- 
ficance and then to study at UCLA in 
Los Angeles. 








Mrs. Irena J. Amy, formerly of the 
Nixa public schools, has been appoint- 
ed full-time grade school music super- 
visor in the Ozark Consolidated 


school. 


Agnes Steck, teacher of typing and 
distributive education at Mexico, Mo., 
highschool and coordinator for the 


school, was featured recently in an 
article in Missouri Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Steck is helping initiate the 


distributive education program at 
Mexico where it is being introduced 
for the first time. She is a 1951 gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri 
where she received a B.S. degree in 
Business Education. 


MEXICO TEACHERS 
ENROLL 100 PER CENT 

Teachers of the Mexico Public 
schools have enrolled 100 per cent in 
the National Education Association 
and the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, according to S. Clay Coy, su- 
perintendent of schools. 


ADOPTS NEW STRUCTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 

The Springfield public schools have 
recently adopted a new structural or- 
ganization that might be of interest 
to others. A copy of the organization 
chart may be secured from Supt. Wil- 
lard J. Graff, Springfield. 


PROFFESSIONAL CLUB 
FORMED 

The faculty of Festus highschool has 
crganized a club for professional im- 
provement and in-service training. 

Officers of the group are: President, 
William Kimberling, social studies 
teacher; vice-president, Miss Lucille 
Holmes, mathematics; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Jean Kingery, commercial. 


FINE ARTS WORKSHOP 

A Fine Arts Workshop for elemen- 
tary teachers of Washington County 
was held recently in Potosi. 

Mrs. Henda Dillinger of Rich Hill 
presented the new elementary school 
music course of study at a morning 
session, and during the afternoon the 
teachers studied elementary art courses 
under the direction of Mrs. Helen 
Ledtord, art supervisor at Rolla. 


DEDICATES NEW SCHOOL 

The Walnut Grove and Dadeville 
highschool bands joined to play for the 
recent dedication service of a new 
Walnut Grove grade school building. 
The building was dedicated by Hu- 
bert Wheeler, state commissioner of 
education, and the program was spon- 
sored by the Walnut Grove Masonic 
Lodge, according to H. P. Edmond- 
son, superintendent of schools. 

Edmondson also said that 28 school 
board members received “courtesy cer- 
tificates” during the ceremony. 

Walnut Grove highschool this year 
has added vocational home economics 
to its curriculum. 





Colleges Rank Low in Appropriations 


State support of higher education in 
Missouri ranks considerably lower 
than most states in a 13-state survey 
conducted by Dr. W. W. Parker, 
president of Southeast Missouri State 
College. 

Missouri, while ranking fourth in 
population in the 13-state group from 
which data was collected and fourth 


4 3 4 
No. State 
Institu- Teachers 


Pop. Area 
State Rank Rank tions 
Missouri 11 18 7 
Illinois 4 23 6 
Indiana 12 37 4 
lowa 22 24 3 
Kansas 31 13 5 
Louisiana 20 30 6 
Michigan 7 22 6 
Minnesota 18 11 7 
Nebraska 33 14 5 
Oklahoma 25 17 18 
Pennsylvania 3 32 16 
West Virginia 29 40 8 
Wisconsin 14 ya 10 


in internal revenue collections is only 
No. 10 in general revenue support of 
state educational institutions. 

In the table shown below, the rank 
is the rank of the given state among 
the 48 states. The figures of current 
appropriations for higher institutions 
have been obtained from state officials 
in the several states surveyed. 


b 6 / 
No. RankInt. Appropriations 
Rev. Higher Institutions 


Colleges Coll. 2 years 1951-1953 


5 12 $21,805,050.00 
5 2 81,710,998.00 
2 14 45,054,200.00 
l 27 30,479,000.00 
3 30 25,502,421.00 
5 28 28,704,656.62* 
4 3 77,966,980.00 
6 19 40,772,602.00 
4 33 15,268,017.82 
6 25 27,409,960.00 
14 4 46,461,000.00 
5 35 17,622,680.00 
9 16 43,096,215.50 


Appropriation for 1950-52 biennium. 













best. 





A LETTER TO SANTA 


* 
too much, I fear; they tell me that your budget load GA 


teacher's creed, I'll try to do my 
But when today the world is filled 
clamor, clash and noise, I sorely need some 


special gifts to guide my girls and boys. 


G I've 


ith 












Reprinted by permission of the author, Frederick J. Moffitt 
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DEATHS 





MRS. CLARA BOWMAN 


Mrs. Clara Bowman, 45, a teacher in 


the Exeter elementary school, died 
Oct. 20 in the Sale Memorial Hospital, 
Neosho, from burns inflicted at the 
Bowman farm when a gas stove blew 
up. 

Mrs 3owman’s husband, H. A. 


Bowman, is superintendent of Exeter 
schools. She and her husband also 
have taught in schools in Fairview, 
Stella, and Washburn. 

Mrs. Bowman was a graduate of 
Southwest Missouri State College in 
Springtield. She was recognized as 
one of the best teachers in the Exeter 
district. 


DR. ALICE A. LINNEMAN 

Dr. Alice A. Linneman, 80, retired 
art director at Lindenwood College, 
died recently at her home in_ St. 
Charles. 

Dr. Linneman headed the Linden- 
wood art department for 40 years prior 
to her retirement eight years ago. She 
at one time was dean of students and 
from October, 1913, to May, 1914, she 
was acting president of the college. 

She was an alumnus of the college 
and during her long career she organ- 
ized many Lindenwood clubs in large 
cities throughout the United States. 


MRS. U. J. LOGAN 

Mrs. U. J. Logan, 69, a teacher in 
Cooper and Moniteau County schools 
for 38 years, died at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in Prairie Home May 26 after a 
long illness. 

Mrs. Logan taught for more than 
30 years in the Prairie Home school 
district and at the time of her death 
was a primary teacher. She taught in 
the Washington district for 11 years 
and while there developed a children’s 
chorus which sang on invitation at the 
state teachers meeting in Kansas City. 

She attended Hooper Institute and 
Clarksburg College. She took corre- 
spondence courses and attended sum- 
mer sessions at the University of Mis- 
souri and Warrensburg Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Logan was valedictorian of 
her class at Clarksburg College. 


MRS. INEZ W. G. HUNTER 

Mrs. Inez W. Griffin Hunter, teach- 
er, at the R. T. Coles Junior high and 
Vocational school since 1946, died re- 
cently in Kansas City. 

Mrs. Hunter began her teaching ca- 
reer in 1930 at Western Baptist Semi- 
nary in Kansas City. From 1932 to 
1935 she taught in Tennessee, but in 
1935 she returned to teaching duties 
in Kansas City. At R. T. Coles, Mrs. 
Hunter directed classes in the division 
ot crafts and homemaking. 

Mrs. Hunter’s husband, Russell, an 
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elementary teacher in the Kansas City 
district, has set up an Inez W. Griffin 
Memorial Scholarship of $1,000 at 
Hampton Institute in Hampton, Va. 
Yearly a senior student in education 
will receive a grant from interest ac- 
crued from this sum. 


MISS ALVINA SCHMITZ 

Miss Alvina Schmitz, 92, a teacher 
in the St. Joseph public schools for 57 
years, died Oct. 2 at the St. Joseph 
Nursing Home. 

Miss Schmitz began teaching in 
1879 when she was 19 years old. She 
retired from the profession in 1936, 
Her first teaching assignment was at 
the Frederick Avenue School, and she 
held various other primary teaching 
positions until she became a principal, 
a position she held until her retirement. 

At the time of her retirement, Miss 
Schmitz was called the “No. 1 St. Jo- 





“School & Community’s” advertisers 
can serve you best if you will fill out 
their coupons completely and without 
address abbreviations. A direct request 
to the advertiser involved will always 
bring the quickest response. The cou- 
pon below is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 

13a New film catalog for 1952-53 
Lists and describes over a thousand 
l6mm sound films of practically all 
educational producers. Cross-indexed 
by title and subject matter shows 
gerade level suitability. (Ray Swank- 
Distributor) 

19a Catalog of Sifo Education Toys 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles and 
games for ages 1% to 8 years. (The 
Sifo Company) 

20a Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways Wall mural 8 
feet wide. In full color. Shows the 
most interesting spots along the high- 
ways. Includes an 8-page booklet 
“How to see America,” which gives 
the historical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Contains 
good, practical material for the sea- 
soned traveler, as well as for the nov- 
ice. The booklet also includes one 
page of study outline on bus travel. 
(The Greyhound Lines) 

28a Teachers Buying Guide is an 
S8-page catalog of book lists and 
prices, hundreds of teaching aides, 
books and material. (Beckley-Cardy 
Company) 

30a Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating 
and describing Worktext, Workbooks 


seph teacher.” A newspaper editorial 
noted that she could not really retire 
because “her guiding precepts will live 
for at least another generation.” 

Miss Schmitz attended summer 
school sessions at Columbia University 
in New York City, the Universities of 
Missouri and Nebraska, and Colorado 
State Teachers College in Boulder, 
Colo. 


URICH’S NEW BLEACHERS 

The Urich Lions Club has provided 
the new Urich highschool auditorium- 
gymnasium with new bleachers. Club 
members and other school patrons 
built and donated the bleachers after 
the school found it had to cut con- 
struction costs because of lack of 
funds. 

The bleachers cost the Lions Club 
$258.31 and a lot of labor, but they 


saved the Urich schools $800. 


LOR THE 


ASKING! 


and other instructional aids available 
tor all elementary and high school 
subjects in the fields of mathematics, 
science, music, tests, reading, history, 
health, shopwork, and many others. 
(The Steck Company) 

33a Education Grows is a 20-page 
study of some of the needs of educa- 
tion and results of research and scien- 
tific knowledge which have aided edu- 
cation’s growth, through co-ordinated 
classroom environment. It also covers 
the development of school seating in 
step with improved classroom envi- 
ronment and the resultant improve- 
ment in scholarship, as well as the 
vision, health and physique of the 
American school child. (American 
Seating Company) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quanti- 
ties desired. I understand this coupon 
is for use only during this school year. 
3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


13a 19a 20a 28a 30a 33a 
Name .... . asi 
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School address 
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AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company offers cheaper 
rates because teachers are 
good risks. A Company of the 
teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 


For a rate quotation with no 
obligation, mail this coupon 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
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SCHOOLMASTERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The superintendents of the North- 
east Schoolmasters Club elected offi- 
cers at its meeting in Kirksville Oct. 9. 

The new officers are: President, J. 
G. Van Sickel, Kirksville; vice-presi- 
dent, Winston E. Morlan, Vandalia; 
secretary-treasurer, C. P. Dodge, 
Brookfield. 


SCHOOL NURSE ADDED 

Cameron school officials have insti- 
tuted for the first time in that city a 
part-time school nursing service. 

Present activities of the nursing ser- 
vice are isolating and excluding sick 
children from school attendance as a 
preventative measure against’ the 
spread of contagious disease. Further 
objectives of the program will be phy- 
sical and dental examinations, immuni- 
zation, home visit and health educa- 
tion. 


GENTRY TEACHERS 
TO MEET 

Miss Wilma P. Ketchum of the 
State Conservation Commission will 
discuss the conservation education 
program and show movies at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Gentry County 
elementary teachers Dec. 19 at Albany. 
A Christmas program and dinner will 
follow the meeting. 

At the first meeting of the group, 
Oct. 24, an art and music clinic was 
held under the sponsorship of the 
State Department of Education. 


ELECTED TO OFFICE 

Miss Muriel Lomax, supervisor of 
health and physical education for the 
St. Joseph Schools, recently was elect- 
ed secretary of the Missouri Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. Miss 
Lomax also received the society’s 
award for “devoted and distinguished 
service” to crippled children. 

S. Clay Coy, superintendent of 
schools at Mexico, Mo., was elected to 
the board of directors of the society. 


BIOLOGY TEACHERS 
STRESS CONSERVATION 

The National Association of Biolo- 
gy Teachers has launched a nation- 
wide drive to organize a_ three-year 
conservation project which will de- 
velop and promote acceptance of a set 
of objectives which can be used to 
stimulate more teachers to teach con- 
servation in the classroom. 

Missouri chairman of this project is 
Sam P. Hewitt, professor of botany at 
Central Missouri State College in 
Warrensburg, who heads a state com- 
mittee promoting better conservation 
teaching by biology teachers. 

The committee will seek outstand- 
iig examples of good conservation 
teaching by biology teachers, stimu- 
late greater emphasis on conservation 
in biology programs, and collect actual 
illustrations of good teaching prac- 
tices. 

Biology teachers interested in help- 





ing with this project should contact 
Dr. Hewitt or write Richard L. Weay. 
er, National Project Leader, P. 9 
Box 5424, State College, Raleig! N. ( 


VAN BUREN TEACHERS 
RECEIVE SALARY HIKE 
All teachers in the Van Buren Py) 
lic schools received at least a 10 per 
cent salary increase last year, accord- 
ing to R. B. Johnston, superintendent 
School improvements in Van Buren 
include a new paint cover on_ the 
school building, a remodeled gymna- 
sium seating arrangement which in- 
creases capacity by 75 per cent, and 
a proposed building improvement plan 
which will be aided by a 10 cent jn- 
crease in tax levy voted recently 


ADMINISTRATORS ELECT 

Nodaway County School Adminis 
trators recently elected 
Supt. Elmer Klein of Maryville presi- 
dent of the group. The administrators 
meet monthly on the campus of North 
west Missouri State College, Mary 
ville. . 

Other officers are: Vice-president 
Supt. Harold Largen, Graham, and 
secretary-treasurer, H. R. Dieterich, 
principal of Horace Mann highschool 
in Maryville. 


Association 


BENTON COUNTY C.T.A. 
WELL ORGANIZED 


The Benton County Community As- 
sociation under the leadership of its 
president, Supt. F. L. Daniels, Lincoln, 
gives promise of leading the way in 
this type of organization. A detailed 
outline of working committees with 
suggestions for procedures and _ pro- 
jects has been prepared. It is planned 
to have each teacher in the county a 
member of some working committee 
The year's result will be followed with 
interest. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
REGULATIONS 
LIBERALIZED 


Schools planning construction may 
soon be able to authorize more con- 
trolled building materials without the 
need of an Office of Education permit. 

Relaxation of construction regula- 
tions effective May 1, 1953, will allow 
schools to self-authorize an increased 
amount of controlled metals. This re- 
laxation of a government order will 
enable builders to do preliminary plan- 
ning for future construction and place 
advance orders with suppliers. 

The regulation provides that the 
following quantities per project, per 
quarter may be sSelf-authorized: 25 
tons of carbon steel, 5,000 pounds of 
copper, and 4,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Requests for permits to commence 
construction of stadiums, field houses, 
skating rinks and floodlighting of ath- 
letic fields should be made directly to 
the Office of Education. Self-authori- 
zation for recreational construction 
will be permitted after May 1, 1953. 
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tact SCIENCE SOCIETIES TO doctorate in business \ graduate of Lebanon highschool, 
eay- MEET IN ST. LOUIS Ponder is one of six students in the Ponder received a Bachelor of Science 
0 eee owe Santeti United States and foreign countries to in Education at Southwest Missouri 
1 ( = a gegen receive a Bronfman Fellowship of State College in 1950 and a Masters 
-_ eee eon soul pt , $2,500. The fellowships are a part of a Degree in Business Education from 
— = = ae hy Iago * a program set up to promote under- the University of Tulsa in May, 1952 
Des ae in ot. Louis Lecember standing of the role of independent He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
4-3 temp _ business enterprise in a democracy. Ponder of Springfield 
_ Tl yrograms for the three societies 
‘ will lude speakers and teachers of 
= natic reputation. On Saturday there e - - 
co will | a joint session of all three of Build Skills the Worktext Way with 
ce the s ieties followed by a buffet sup- 
af oe READING ESSENTIALS 
ioe 7 National Biology Teachers and 
the nerican Nature Study Society by ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
and will on “rnd a Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 
an a iay 1ei¢ rip. 
ge Phe Junior Scientists Assembly will Stories by Betty Elise Davis 
be | _ remy wie 5 30 41 ; Reading Essentials, the new Steck Reading Worktext Series, covers every 
1 ece r ZY and < > ac o ° ° . ° ° ° . ° 
pecemner £7 aNd oY the te ching basic skill. Each lesson begins with an interesting story followed by varied, 
societies will hold individual sessions. : ; ' : , - : : 
r e aici neal callie, Seadianand stimulating, interesting types of practice materials that identify, develop, 
Science + Ts ¢ oO ‘rs eres . . . . . . . 
7 as eiiatte inelted ta attend the expand, and maintain reading skills. Learning skills is not left to chance 
is G are Cordially O % eae ; eh 
te three societies that include the Ameri learning; each skill is brought into the open and taught specifically and 
es can Nature Study Association. Nation concisely. Loose-leaf tests accompany each book, and the Teacher's Edition 
tore al sociation of Biology Teachers of each book provides detailed instructions for rounding out a complete 
rtl and the National Science Teachers skills program for each level. Reading Essentials may be used successfully in 
ary \ssociation’s meetings. any program and with any basal series. 
Books ready January 1, 1953: 
- FORMER OSAGE TEACHER a ee 
ond WORKS ON DOCTORATE NEW AVENUES IN READING (Grade 4) Ret., 68c; Wh., 5ic* 
ich, OE : ' NEW JOURNEYS IN READING (Grade 5) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
od Pt waa ic ananae seeye-e be gute ol NEW ADVENTURES IN READING (Grade 6) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
. matics *é er ¢é > we ) ; - - » 7 . . 
ca te MEE: ice aaueined Sh ais *TEACHER’S EDITION available at same price 
Sage JU-O1, as enroilie e os . 
Graduate Schasl of Business at Co- Books for Grades 1-3 and 7-9 to be announced later. Write for Information. 
lumbia University, New York City, k 
where he has begun study toward a THE Stec Company - Publishers - AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The first plunge into a jar of suaw 
FINGER-PAINT is the start of an 
endlessly fascinating adventure for 
adults and children alike, for every 
movement of the wrist is meaningful. 
Designs are easily produced for book 
jackets, greeting cards, gift w rapping 
paper, boxes, waste paper baskets, 
albums, portfolios, screens, tiles, 


lo bowl decorations, ete. 











SEND for free illustrated Shaw 
Finger-Paint Craft booklet to Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smith Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. In Missouri is 


L Frank J. Browne 


Everything for ihe Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
Great Western Stage 


Equipment Co. 
1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 

















Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Clinton, Iowa 





706 S. Fourth Street 











Retirement System Financial Statement 


HE law provides that the re- 


cords and accounts of the 
Retirement System shall be au- 
dited at least once every two 


years by the State Auditor. The 
Board of Trustees has requested 
an audit of the accounts and re- 
cords at the end of each fiscal year. 

An audit was completed in 
October. The financial statement 
as of June 30, 1952 is printed as it 


appears in the Auditor’s report, 
The statement of receipts, dis- 
bursements and balances is _ re- 
duced to a summary. 

Statistical information has been 
submitted to the Actuary and ; 
is hoped that a report of the Actu- 
ary will be completed in time to 
permit a summarization of the 
findings in the February or March 
issue of this magazine. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1952 


ASSE 
Cash 

Custodian’s Account 
Bank Deposits ... pens 
On Hand—Deposited ii in July ois 
Total Custodian’s Account .......... 
Operating Account 
Total Cash . cst adn gae codes rae 

Investments 
U.S. Savings Bonds, 


TS 


.$ 156,023.48 
243,884.63 


$ 399,908.11 
"18,554.72 
$ 418,462.83 


Series “G” ...... $1,782,000.00 


U.S. Savings Bonds, Series “A” ...... 250,000.00 
U. S. Savings Defense Bonds, 

I is 1,144,748.05 
U. S. General Treasury Bonds, 2%2% 1,500,000.00 
U. &. Treasury Investment, 

eeren ass La ae ee 9,067,000.00 
U.S. treasury Bills ................... 697,560.14 
U.S. Certificates of Indebtedness 500,816.27 
Bonds of Municipalities of 

eee - 654,500.00 


Letal Bonds .......... SN 
Unamortized Premium on Securities 
Purchased 
Less: Unaccumulated Disc ount 
on Securities Purchased .......... 
Total—Premium Purchased ........ 
Total Investments a ceaoshac scan 
Accured Interest on Investments eo 
Accounts Receivable—St. ates 
School District ...........-.. 
Ce ES eer sree See ere 


$15,596,624.4¢ 


Siccuastail $ 131,893.08 
79,269.44 


15,649,248.10 
100,427.55 


116,225.09 
$16,284,363.57 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Accumulated Contributions of 
Members 
Accumulated Contributions of 
Terminated Memberships wich 
Accounts Payable ..... as 
Reserve for Benefits .......... 


Total Liabilities and Rensrves heated 


$ 7,648,761.47 


9,600.97 
4,552.88 
8,621,448.25 


$16, 16,284, 363.57 





SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1951 
Receipts 
Contributions of Members . 
Contributions of Employers 
Interest Received .............. 
Sale and Redemption of Securities ......... 
Miscellaneous Receipts ...... 
Receipts and Balances 
Disbursements 
Purchase of Securities ........................-..c00-- 
Office Equipment 
Operating Expense 
PPOTOOMR] SOT VICES  occcacnccccccsecccccensccssecesdccce 
Actuarial Expense 
Other Operating Expense eer 
Withdrawals 
Deaths before Retirement 
Deaths after Retirement 
‘Other Withdrawals 
Refunds—Errors in Remittances 
Retirement Allowances . 
Total Disbursements 
BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1952 


o~ 


$ 369,359.25 
. 


sic atin 2,070,320.40 
2,070,332.93 
319,658.79 
1,453,934.38 
30,957.27 
$6,314,563.02 


$4,986,990.60 


131.55 
me $ 36,311.82 
ane 3,809.30 
o 14,199.80 54,320.92 


7 


$ 15,880.77 
roe 863.70 
. 492,966.27 509,710.74 
4,047.01 
340,899.37 
$5,896,100.19 


$ 418,462.83 
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SEEK FTA ACTIVITY 

A ulty committee on the Univer- 
sity o' Missouri campus is working to 
encou’ age membership and activity of 
the F ture Teachers of America chap- 
ter at the University. 

Con mittee members are: Miss Clara 
Mark-»ury, Miss Eleanor Taylor, Dr. 
W. R. Carter, Dr. John Rufi and Dean 
L. A. Eubank 

Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda 
Theta have each been requested to 
designate two members of their organ 
izations who will serve with the above 


committee. 


GIDEON TO BUILD 
NEW GRADE SCHOOL 

The board of education of Gideon 
has completed plans for a new ele- 
mentary school building. 

The board will purchase 11 acres of 
land to provide necessary space for 
buildings, playgrounds, and _ athletic 
fields. Total costs of the grounds will 
be $20,000. 

Plans cail for 26 classrooms for ele- 
mentary grades 1-6 plus kindergarten. 
There also will be a gymnasium, audi- 
torium, clinic and storage room, teach- 
ers’ room and offices. 

The first unit of the new school is 
under construction and includes 10 


classrooms for grades 1-3. 


1000 ATTEND SCOTLAND 
COUNTY EVENT 


More than 300 parents and 700 ele- 
mentary students attended the annual 
Scotland County elementary — track 
meet Oct. 3 at the county fairgrounds. 
The meet is sponsored each year by 
the Scotland County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Intrants in three classes competed 
in 12 track events. 

The Plum College PTA served re- 
freshments for the spectators and the 
teachers contributed to a fund which 
provided free candy and soft drinks 


for all children, according to Mrs 
Callie C. Smith, county superinten- 
dent 

78 TEACHERS ATTEND 
CONSERVATION 
WORKSHOP 


Some 78 Adair County teachers at 
tended an all-day conservation work- 
shop at Kirksville recently and spent 
the day discussing conservation as it 
pertains to schools and viewing ex- 
hibits and examples of wildlife. 

The teachers saw a_ conservation 
movie, “Yours Is the Land,” and heard 
Dr J. D. Black, professor of zoology 
at Kirksville State Teachers College, 
speak on “Why We Must Teach Con- 
servation of Natural Resources in 
School.” 

Mrs. Ruth Gish, teacher in the New 
Zion school, discussed how she taught 
conservation in her 4th grade class, 
aud a display of conservation projects 
of elementary school pupils was 
Shown. It included posters, note- 
books, seeds, leaf and wood collec- 
tions, bird shelters, and art projects. 
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The in-service program was com- 
pleted with a field trip to a nearby 
farm to observe conservation develop- 
ments. 

Plans for the workshop were made 
by Mrs. Stella Hills, Adair County 
superintendent of schools, and Basil 
Morlan, education advisor for the Con- 
servation Commission. 


SQUARE DANCING 
POPULAR 


More than 500 residents of Mexico, 
Mo., have entered the square dancing 
classes offered under the Adult Educa- 
tion program at Mexico. More than 
225 Hardin Junior highschool pupils 


and 75 St. 
have enrolled in the class. 


3rendan’s school pupils 








Landscape Architects 
and Contractors 


Planting of School grounds. 


Bruening’s Nurseries 


Higginsville, Missouri 
Established 1930 








Specializing in Designing and 














munity. 


tions in Missouri. 





BUILDING AHEAD TO PROVIDE 
MORE ELECTRIC POWER FOR A 
GREAT AND GROWING AREA! 





pany’s new 50-million-dollar electric generating plant, located 
on the Missouri river in the Northeast Industrial district of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


A DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC POWER is one 
of the most important factors in the growth of any com- 
Providing this constant 
energy for the expanding needs of the Kansas City area 
is a responsibility “The Light Company” has long recog- 
nized . . . and planned ahead to meet. 


source of electrical 


HAWTHORN STATION, now in partial service, is only 
one phase of an 11-year construction program, totaling 
approximately 110 million dollars . . . to insure an ade- 
quate supply of dependable, low-cost electric service. 
When completed in 1955, this new power plant will 
have a generating capacity of 332,000 kilowatts .. . 
placing it among the largest electri proauction installa- 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LiGHT COMPANY 
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BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


LE 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 


CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 


3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 


Write Dept. 158. 
OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


cAmerican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 














MODEL 


SECRETARY RECORD 


The new loose leaf record sys- 
tem adaptable to all types of 
school districts, whether large 
or small, and especially devel- 
oped for the Secretary or Dis- 
trict Clerk. 
Record consists of: 
Large plat of district 
Organization, recommendation, etc. 
Oaths of Directors 
Minutes of Board Meetings 
Insurance record 
Record of warrants issued 
Receipts for school year 
Bond and coupon record 
Bound in black imitation leather, 
gold stamped 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass’n 
Cokumbia, Missouri 


Published by 


Model Publishing Company 
1606 Hodiamont Ave., 
St. Louis, 12, Mo. 
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RAYTOWN GIVES 
PHYSICALS 


Some 600 highschool students of 
Raytown had a complete physical and 
dental check recently under a project 
sponsored by the PTA. Raytown doc- 
tors and dentists cooperated with the 
check-up and the school nurse, Mrs. 
Jane Ellison, also helped make the 
project a success, according to Princi- 
pal Geo. B. Richey. 

The Raytown junior highschool 
PTA will sponsor a similar check-up 
for 250 eighth grade pupils later this 
vear. 


CITIZENS COMMISSION 
URGES BETTER 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 

The Missouri Citizens Committee 
recently reported the need for more 
and better mathematics instruction in 
Missouri schools. 

Mathematics teachers interested in 
improving the level of instruction in 
their schools can help by joining the 
national organization of mathematics 
teachers, the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, a depart- 
ment of the NEA. 

Miss Nelle Kitchens, teacher at 
Hickman Highschool in Columbia and 
state representative to the Council, 
will send any teacher interested infor- 
mation on the Council. 

The National Council will hold its 
annual meeting Dec. 29-31 at Lincoln, 
Neb., and at that time Missouri teach- 
ers can decide whether they would 
like to affiliate as a group with the 
national organization. 

Other activities of the organization 
forthcoming are publication of results 
of a survey by Dr. Nola Lee Haynes 
of the University of Missouri Mathe- 
matics department, and the issue of 
the Council’s yearbook, “The Learn- 
ing of Mathematics—Its Theory and 
Practice.” 

Membership in the organization, in- 
cluding the magazine “Mathematics 
Teacher,” is $3. 


FOUR MISSOURIANS 

ON BUSINESS TEACHERS’ 

CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Four representatives from Missouri 

will be on the program of the 55th 


annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association Dec. 
28-30 at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 


This year’s convention theme will 
be “Business Education for a Sound 
Economy.” A feature of the three days 
of meetings, banquets and tours will 
be 13 problem clinics which have been 
set up by Dr. Herman G. Enterline, 
first vice-president of the Association. 

Missourians on the program are: 


Miss Gladys Bahr and Miss Carol 
Ostness of Stephens College; Don 
Calame, Southwest Missouri State 


College; and Earl Roth, state super- 
visor of distributive education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Miss 


Bahr will give a 
demonstration in consumer economics 
roundtable dis- 
cussion. Miss Ostness will act as sec. 
retary in a secretarial roundtable djs- 


class: oom 


in a “Basic Business” 


cussion on “Certified 
Secretaries.” 

In the bookkeeping and accounting 
clinic, Calame will be vice-chairman 
for a discussion of the use of commun- 
ity resources in teaching bookkeeping, 
and Roth will handle the secretarial 
duties for a_ distributive 
roundtable. 


Professi nal 


edu ation 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

1 Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters 
Club, Evening meeting, Moberly, 
Dec. 1, 1952. 





8 Central Missouri Schoolmasters, 
Dinner meeting, St. Elizabeth, 
Dec. 8, 1952. 


27 Science Teaching Societies of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Meeting, 
DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 
27-30, 1952. 

28 National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention, Con- 
egress Hotel, Chicago, IIll., Dee. 
28-30, 1952. 

JANUARY 

8 Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation Clinic, Columbia, Jan. 8-10, 
1953. 

FEBRUARY 

2 Annual Reading Institute, | emple 
University, Ph ladelphia, Pa., Feb. 
2-6, 1953. 

6 South-Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Lincoln, Neb. 
Feb. 6-7, 1953. 

11 Centennial Celebration of Estab- 
lishment of First Highschool West 
Mississippi River, St. Louis, Feb. 
11, 1953. 

14 American Association of School 
Administrators National Conven- 


tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
14-19, 1953. 
MARCH 


5 Eighth National Conference on 
Higher Education, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. 


APRIL 

12 Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education and 
Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools, NEA  Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Kansas 
City, April 12-14, 1953. 

JUNE 

28 National Education Association 
Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 28-July 3, 1953. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. Louis 
Nov. 4-6, 1953. 
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Citizens’ Program 


ir »- > 
(From Page 10) 


Commission created among its 
membership a legislative commit- 
tee, the responsibility of which will 
be to cause to be drawn up the 
prope! bill or bills to be presented 
to the General Assembly. This leg- 
islative Committee will spearhead 
those activities deemed appropriate 
not only in the preparation of the 
bills but also in seeing that the 
bills are properly sponsored in the 
House and the Senate and are 
properly presented to the appro- 
priate committees of the legislative 


bodies 


Commission to Sponsor 
Legislation 


While the Commission itself will 
attempt to head up the legislative 
program, it will be quite possible 
for professional and lay leaders all 
over the state to give great assis- 
tance to legislative efforts by inter- 
preting the program to the legisla- 
tive officials from their local areas. 
It is generally assumed that legis- 
lators think very much the same as 
the people in their districts think, 
and therefore it is important that 
legislators know what their con- 
stituents desire in the way of a new 
lezal and financial structure for 
improving public education. This 
means that it is extremely impor- 
tant for legislators and their con- 
stituents to understand the _pro- 
gram proposed by the Citizens 


Commission. 


In order to finance certain of the 
activities connected with publicity 
and legislation the Commission it- 
self, through its finance committee, 
is attempting to raise a fund of 
several thousand dollars. Since the 
Commission is a lay organization, 
and since it has proposed a_ pro- 
gram which it believes merits the 
support of lay citizens all over the 
State, the Commission is attempt- 
ing to raise needed funds by work- 
ing with citizens’ groups of all 
kinds in local communities. The 
Commission wants its program to 
be a program of all the people; the 
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recommendations have been de- 
signed for that purpose, because 
public education must always be 
a matter of vital concern to all of 
our citizens. ‘The Commission 
hopes that hundreds of local com- 
munity organizations involving cit- 
izens from all walks of life will 
rally to the complete support of 
the Commission’s program, thus 
making it possible for the General 
Assembly to understand that the 
legislative proposals are backed up 
by the judgment of all or nearly 
all of the people of Missouri. 

As professional school people 
and lay citizens have worked to- 
gether in designing the proposed 
program for the public schools, the 
school people and lay citizens can 
work together to see that the pro- 
gram is properly implemented. 
Ihe school people are asked to 
help in every way they can, but the 
Citizens Commission and the lay 
citizens of the state will assume the 
major responsibility for giving the 
Commission’s 


proposals prope. 


support through publicity and 
through other activities designed 
to bring about the necessary legis- 
lation. 

This is the first time in the his- 
tory of Missouri that a comprehen- 
sive study of the public school sys- 
tem has been made through the co- 
operation of thousands of lay cit 
izens and school people, because 
up to this time it has been custom- 
ary to have such studies made by a 
small group of professional educa- 
tors. Under the prudent judgment 
of the State Board of Education 
we now have a gigantic new pro- 
gram proposed for public educa- 
tion in Missouri, the program re 
sulting from a_ thorough study 
made under the direction of a lay 
Commission and a study which in- 
volved thousands of lay citizens 
dispersed throughout every county 
of the state. The Commission 
therefore presents its program as a 
program of the people. It is con- 
vinced that the benefits to be de- 
rived from improved public edu- 
cation will be far greater than 
the cost. 











A Program Problem? 


Free Films and Recordings for 
Use at Professional Meetings, 
Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 


Meetings. 
FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 
Meetings: 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
The American Teacher 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Public 
Education 
The School and the 
Community 
For Professional Meetings 
Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool Students 
Teacher Recruitment 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


RECORDINGS 


Characteristics of a Good Teacher 

Personality Development in the Classroom 

Teacher-Pupil Planning Technique 

A Forward Look for the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

Developing Good Classroom Discipline 

The Place of Arithmetic in the Curricu- 
lum 

The High School Curriculum for Life 
Adjustment 

Improving Reading at All Levels 

Education, the Foundation of Business 

Understanding Education, Parents and 
Self 

Providing for Individual Differences in 
the Classroom 

The Teacher and Public Relations 

Newer Methods of Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress 

Preparing Better Classroom Tests 

Let Us Make a Study of Study 

How the School Can Educate for Mental 
Health 

Trends in Elementary Education 

Developing Salary Schedules for Teachers 

Developing a Core Program in the High 
School 

The Community College and its Functions 

Guidance in Modern Schools 

The Improvement of Teaching Through 
Audio-Visual Materials 

A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools 

The Citizen Child: His Needs in a Free 
World 


Record speed 33 44 R.P.M. Must 
use 1 mil microgroove needle. 
Radio Programs: 

Threshold 

Kindled Spark 

Tomorrow Won’t Wait 

The Goal Beyond 
Specify date to be used when re- 
questing records or films. Only 
cost is for return postage. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Mo. State Teachers Ass’n. 
Columbia, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


Toward Professional Status 


The future of our profession is limited 
only by the thoughts and actions of our own 
membership. ‘The breadth of our under- 
standing and the depth of our vision plus un- 
animity of action determines the rate of for- 
ward progress. 

Active membership encompassing 100% 
is necessary at the local, state and national level 
for most effective growth. 

For the past several years enrollment in 
the Missouri State Teachers Association and 
the local community Teachers Association, has 
been largely a matter of form. However, an- 
nual payment of dues does not fulfill one’s 
responsibilities to his profession. It takes a 
fully-informed and active participant. 

Real progress in getting informed parti- 
cipation has been made at the community 
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association and state level in recent years. Con- 
tributing to this has been our annual Leader. 
ship Conference held in Columbia, more in. 
tensive field service, and better educational 
communications. 

On the national level we have a member. 
ship problem. Last year 12,437 Missouri 
teachers were members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This figure represents less 
than half of the teachers in this state. 

As an organization the NEA supplies facts 
on working conditions, legislation, curriculum 
and professional standards. 

Motion pictures, radio programs and 
printed materials are produced by the NEA. 
It defends schools and teachers against unjust 
attacks, speaks for education in national legisla- 
tion, and gives education an influential part 
in world policy. 

The NEA membership goal in Missouri 
is set at 14,997 for 1952-53—an increase of only 
2,560 over last year. We think this too low. 
Why not work for an increase of 5,000 or more 
new NEA members. 


All should unite to strengthen our pro- 
fession. 


WONDER WHY 
WE'RE NOT 
GOING FASTER? 











SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
































By ordering supplementary books and 
texthooks from our complete stock 
you can... 


It will save you time—The books 
are here in Missouri ready to be 
shipped. Our list is keyed to the 
State Courses of Study saving you 
hours of toiling work in making 
lesson plans and assignments. 


Time saved at clerical work or 
lesson planning means money 
saved. Save on transportation. All 
shipping costs paid by us. Profits 
are used to promote your welfare. 


It will save you clerical work. 
You order all titles from one place. 
You get one shipment to check, 
one invoice to pay and write only 
one check. 


For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, Textbook Order Blank, or High School Library List write: 
EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. 














Your MSTA membership en- 
ables you to do this at a mini- 
mum of expense. MSTA sponsors 


, a Group Life Insurance Plan 
Many husbands and wives : P : : ‘ 

; ia ; especially designed for teachers. 
often face a difficult choice when 


; Take advantage of the amazingly 
searching for an appropriate : 


; low rates, based exclusively on 
Christmas gift for the other. ; aa a ie 
. , the low mortality rate of teachers. 

Often a husband, in despera- 


; This Christmas give her a gift 
tion, will buy anything—no mat- — ao — 
; ; e , she'll remember . . . an MSTA 
ter how impractical, to meet this Pres “el os ; 
; sponsored Group Life Insurance 
deadline. liege 
_ Are you a husband whose wife ait 
P “has a closet full of six-headed cig- MERRY CHRISTMAS 
.tarette lighters. . . doily stretchers 
... plaid silk stockings? f) 
Why not present your wife a —— 





> gift of lasting value this Christ- 
mas? Give her a feeling of secur- 
ity in this uncertain world .. . 
make her the beneficiary of a life 


insurance policy. 


For further infé , 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 

Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


“In case of death the bank 
pays your beneficiaries 
what you have saved. 

Life insurance pays 

them what you had hoped 
to save.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





